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CL The Purposes of the 
University Museum 


p 



CT % To give to Philadelphia a Museum that will be in 
keeping with its traditions, that will answer to its 
needs and that will sustain its historic repute as a 
Stronghold of Civilization, 

<L To assemble collections that will illustrate the 
achievements of Mankind in the field of Art, and to 
cherish and preserve this Heritage from the Past. 

€! To trace the origin of Civilization and to recon¬ 
struct the successive steps and the varied episodes that 
have attended its development. 

CL To encourage the Arts; and to demonstrate the 
debt that Civilization owes to the Artist and to the 
Craftsman. 


C. To encourage Research, to send out expeditions to 
excavate the buried cities of Antiquity and bring to 
light the records of the Past; to gather and preserve 
the early Arts and ancient Lore handed down by the 
vanishing races of Mankind. 

<L To promote a knowledge of Humanity and to dis¬ 
seminate that knowledge by lectures, by publications, 
by cooperation with the schools and through the 
medium of the University; to illustrate the unity of 
all races and the diversity of their Art, to inculcate a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of all 
peoples and to afford a just measure of the contribu¬ 
tion that each has made to Civilization. 

c By bringing the people into direct contact with the 
visible Past and its prolific life, to exert a civilizing 
and humanizing influence upon our manners and habits 
of thought. 
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DOCTOR HARRISON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


' a meeting of the Board of Managers held on January 19 , 



Dr. Cl lories Cast is Harrison was elected President of the 


l Diversity Museum, The »r- etTinwt ed with thi* office are 
not new to Dr. Harrison: as Provost of the University he always 
appreciated and encouraged tin Museum's work, and as Clmitmau 
of the Executive Com ni it tee of the Museum he has inr several years 
participated actively in all of it? labors, rendering with lire utmost 
disregard of himself, a loyal and devoted service to life City and his 
Country. 

From all points of view no action could have been more fitting 
or more fortunate than the election of Dr. Harrison to succeed Mr. 
Ecfcley B. Cf«r, Jr., in the office of President of the University 
Museum. Working together for years toward the same end. there 
always existed a dov; association ami u deep sympathy IwUvceu 
the late President and the rac-Provost of the University. In 1910. 
after he had retired fnm the Pmvostship Dr Harrison stated 
that his chief incentive for taking up the active work of the Museum 
was a feeling of Jeynlty toward? Mr. Cose am) a de-do in help him 
in the important service which he was rendering t<> The public 
through the Museum and through many other charm tils. 

This happy relationship, based on mutual esteem, ha? been a 
source of strength to the Museum :uid has enabled it to (‘filer upon a 
period of useful activity. The i radii ions that belong especially to 
Mr. Coxes term of office and that arc closely identified with his 
personality, arc, through the election of Dr Harrison, passed on and 
perpetuated under the present administration. 
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In these circumstances, the Museum, the University and the 
Community at large have many reasons to ha congratulated. 
Among the first of these reasons there stands out Dr„ Harrison's 
staunch and unselfish devotion to well considered public interests, 
Combined with his breadth of vision and intellectual force. The 
complement of this is the responsive attitude of the country to any 
movement under his leadership. It is also worthy of note that 
tliere is a dose correspondence between the Museum’s interests and 
Or, Harrison’s achievement. His long and productive public ser¬ 
vice as Provost of the University carried with it an unusual experi¬ 
ence iti dealing with the practical problems of education, and his 
purposes, as they were carried into effect, brought to bear an elevat¬ 
ing influence in the Community that gradually extended itself 
throughout the Country and met with honored recognition abroad. 
The Museum’s pro|xr work as an instrument for culture and for 
promoting education applies first t.o Lite City and the State, reaches 
out toward the national welfare and is echoed by responsive spheres 
of influence in other countries. 

It is indeed rarely that a public Institution has had at its head a 
succession of officers who, like Mr, Coxe and Dr. Harrison, from a 
pure souse of duty and devotion, have ever stood ready to give their 
time, their energies and their private means freely to its service. It 
is perhaps even more rare that an institution finds a man to its need 
who. by experience and by aptitude, is so eminently fitted to render 
such a sendee as Dr. Harrison. The motives which ltd him seven 
years ago to take up the active work of the Museum have already 
been stated and they underlie his interest today, hut our under¬ 
standing of that interest would be incomplete if we failed to take 
account of the fact that in the University Museum Dr, Harrison has 
found a field of labor that is in keeping with his ability, in harmony 
^ith his taste and worthy of his great energy and his distinguished 
career. He has often expressed his regret that, although Paris has 
the Louvre, although London has the British Museum and the 
South Kensington, and although New York has the Metropolitan, 
Philadelphia has nothing that corresponds to these great Museums. 
\ et each oi These, in the city which it adorns, is considered not only 
a source of pleasure and recreation, but an indispensable factor in the 
intellectual and moral welfare of its population. 

U is an unusual opportunity that now presents itself to Phila¬ 
delphia to gam some of the privileges and dements of distinction 

s 
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that a Museum and that arc- enjoyed by every Other great 

city in the world. With the confidence that Dr. Harrison inspires 
everywhere and with the support to which he h so eminently entitled 
and which has been accorded him in the past, there is no reason why 
his well considered plan for a Museum should not he quickly 
developed. If this plan should nevertheless fait short of complete 
fulfilment it will he through no failure <m the part <-f Dr. Harrison, 
who has already shown his willingness to work and who has abun¬ 
dantly proved liis public spirit. 



■I 


AN ATTIC CRAVE STELE 


O NE of the- most important pieces of Greek sculptmv that has 
come to America in recent yean; lias ;ust been acquired by 
the University MuSeum, It is a stele or grave relief, and 
belongs to a class of monuments which, like our modern tombstones* 
were erected in memory of the dead to murk the places of their 
burial. Such mnmrnieniH art- today rarely met with in museums 
cmlside of Greece. Their size and, mi the whole, their general 
excellence, make them much prized by the archeologists of Greece, 
and by ah who are interested in the history of art. 

This stde is roughly 1 .55 meters high and WJ centimeters wide, 
the typical size of the best of these monuments.. It is of Panic lie 
marble, which hits turned to a deep brown. This patina is unusu¬ 
ally good, and rich. The stele has Ueri split in two, and I fear 
that this was done intentionally; fortunately, however, the two parts 
join quite perfectly in front. Underneath the chair of the seated 
figure then is an old break and a fragment is missing. 

The subject represented bv the sculpture is one not uncommon 
among these grave reliefs. A woman, seated in a straight chair, 
holds the hand of a man who stands in front of her This woman is 
the deceased, over whose tomb the monument was placed Her 
face wears an expression of calm: and, indeed, in none of the three 
figures is ihere any thought of suffering or pain. Thera is no 
suggestion of the trappings of death that is 1'“' often the pre¬ 
vailing idea with modem burial customs, and which figure all too 
frequently on the tombstones in our cemeteries. In fact, into this 
scene of farewell, of (he fourth century before Christ, we can read a 
message of immortal life that is really Christian tu spirit, Tlu* 
calm am! peace wind; these figures show scorn to prove their belief 
that in a better world they will meet again and renew their ultimate 
relations, ami that the parting is but temporary. 

The woman wears a simple, yet extremely graceful, costume. 
Her undergarment, or chiton, is made with sleeves, which arc fomied 
by tirmging the ends of the drapery together by a series if brooches 
These sleeves, if. imlevd t they can be so called, esiend only to die 
elbow, leaving the forearm Imre. < >ver Li sis chiton a heavy wrap. 
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called a himation, is thrown shawl-fashion over the shoulders and 
lies across her lap. Her fort, dad in sandals, rest on a footstool. 
Her hair is short ami curly, done in a coiffure of rather studied 
simplicity. 

The man whose hand she clasps, and who is m all probability 
her husband, stands before her. His face, though calm, shows deep 
feeling and affection, and there is a certain nobility about his entire 
aspect. He wears merely a himation, which falls over his left 
shoulder, leaving the right shoulder, the breast, and the right arm 
bare: below the brfjcst this garment is draped around him, and 
reaches to his feet. He has thick, wavy hair, and a full beard. 

fn the background, between the two principal actors in lilts 
little scene, is another mam somewhat older in years, perhaps the 
husband's father. He, too, has a full Iweard, thicker and heavier 
than that of the husband, and thick hair: but although his hair is 
of a much thicker growth, he is evidently older than the others. He, 
tfK>, wears a himation only. 

All three figures are carved in very high relief, the heads being 
almost in the round. This in a sign of relatively late date, perhaps 
the second hall' of the fourth century iJ, C. The preservation of the 
figure* is remarkably good. 

Before enlarging on the artistic excellence of the relief, it will 
be necessary to discuss the remaining peculiarities of this stele, 
both architectural and epigraph ical. Let us. therefore, first examine 
what may l>e called its architecture. The figures are enclosed in u 
temple-like structure, as is almost always the case with these grave 
reliefs. At each end of the stele is an aiTUt-coltmm of the Doric 
order, perfectly plain, and topped with a simple capital. Resting 
on them is a lintel, or architrave, bearing an inscription. Above this 
is a molding, on which can be traced an egg and dart pattern. 
Then comes a plain cornice, surmounted by another similar molding. 
Above this comes the roof. Anti here wo have a real peculiarity. 
Most of the stelae that have come down to us have a roof as seen 
from the front, with a tympanum: this, however, departs from the 
usual custom, and has the side view instead. Thus, we find that this 
stele is not only remarkable for its artistic excellence, but for cer¬ 
tain arcliseological peculiarities. In this side view even cover 
liles are inserted, the two at the end being represented as corner 
tiles. The central cover tile is surmounted at the ridge by a boss 
i if marble, held in place by a seal of lead, in a hole that has been 
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drllkd for its reception. It seams likely that this tuny have been 
for the base of a palmetto, or for aims- other ridge urfuutiorit , for 
such decoration was not unknown amom; tlu Greeks. 

As has been said, there is. ;m mscripiirih running along thr 
architrave. At first, the tweet roarfing of the inscription, and the 
solution of the problem that is offered, were difficulties thru seemed 
almost insurmountable lu the firsi place, it is very lightly tut 
in the stone, and is almost illegible, so ih:tl 1 atn not certain that 
the readings offered arc altogether correct; in the second place, 
part of it is in one line only, part in two. Various methods were 
tried to read this inscription* which, as has been said iihtjvtt, was 
almost illegible It was finally decided to mala.' a plaster east of the 
inscription in the hope that by this means all the tetters would cotile 
out clearly. In t his method the problem that wits offered has been 
satisfactorily solved, There h really not one inscription »*n the 
lintel, but three; and these are tlu names and patron ionics of the 
three persons represented in the relief, The name of the woman, 
as we find it on the inscription, seems to have 1x>cn 

KPINTIA ASTPATJOTftTrATS*' 

Kpuvici, '\<rrpa.Tw Huyanjp, meaning, " Kritmia. daughter of 
A st ratios .’ 1 

The man in the center has, fiver his head, the following legend : 

NATKAH2 

NATKAAlOTi [?) 

N i i ■ i * * 

NavtfXijs !JJbwi\«u>vs (?) N—(rest illegible), or ' Na tides, the son oi 
Nmiklaies, N— 

The woman's husband bears the name 

NATKAA1N1 t?i 

katkakiotc 

NAT . - . ETL (?) 

NaMKAatijr Nav*AftflVC, Nan— eve I?) 

u Nauklftias the son of Nkuktes, -%u. cusdi." This latter is 
probably the name* of the “demtt-' or district in Attica, of which he 
was a citizen. 

The faintness of this inscription makes the above readings sub¬ 
ject to criticism, and 1 do not vouch for their absolute accuracy; 
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t'ui, lit the main, I am satisfied with these interpretations. Some 
scholar may. in the future, take occasion to differ with me, and his 
readings may be better than mine. I should in that case be 
very glad- 

A discussion of the technique and artistic value of this stele 
must be qualified by one very important statement. We must 
constantly bear in mind ihe fact that only under very exceptional 
circumstances were great sculptors employed to make these reliefs. 
We modems do nut, ns a rule, employ our greatest sculptors for 
our tombstones; no more did the Greeks. They chose artisans 
and stone-cutters to make these monuments. Yet, so great was 
the technical skill of these workmen, and so universal the feeling 
for beauty among the Greeks, that tliesi: stelae, never by them 
considered works i>f art of importance, are to us not onl y sources 
oi truitful and profitable study tor the archaeologist and research- 
worker in classics, but objects ot joy and delight for all who love 
ljcautiful things. The existence of such on object in Philadelphia 
uill be a constant reminder that the j>eople who produced it cannot 
without irreparable loss be thrown into the discard of education, 

I he presence of tins stele in the University Museum should be in 
itself a powerful incentive to the teaching of Greek and Latin in 
our schools. 

S. B. L. 
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A GROIP OF GREEK VASES 


D URING tin- year 1910 the Mediterranean Section of the 
University Museum acquired six vases of great importance. 
One of these, a red-figured pyxis, or toilet box. was described 
and illustrated in the last number of the Joi kkai., Another Mack- 
figured amphora is reserved for an article in a future number which 
will include a group of vases in the Museum which illustrate tin- 
exploits of Hera kies. 


A Di pylon Amphora 

In the eighth century 13, C, there was manufactured at Athens 
a style of pottery which is known among archwotogists of the present 
day as Di pylon ware. This name has been adopted because the 
potter's quarter of that period appears to have been in the neighbor- 
hood of the Dipylon gate of Athens and liecause in the vicinity of 
that quarter quantities of this pottery have been found in the 
ancient tombs. 

The Dipylon ware belongs in that class which is commonly 
called geometric, because it is covered with decorations, among 
which may be found straight lines, circles, squares, triangles, zigzags, 
and rectangular meanders, together with figures of men and animals 
drawn in a style peculiar to the period. 

The collection of Greek vases in the University Museum has 
always been lacking in examples of Greek geometric ware generally 
and especially in examples of this Attic geometric or Dipvlnn ware. 
Dipvlon vases are but rarely found and it is seldom that an American 
Museum has an opportunity of acquiring a specimen. 

It is, therefore, a matter worthy of note that the University 
Museum has acquired a perfect example of the clans. It is an 
amphora 4.3.5 centimeters in height, n fair size for vases of the class, 
although examples have Wen found of much greater height, 

On the lip of this amphora runs a serpentine band of clay in 
high relief, painted red. This, combined with similar snake-like 
patterns on each handle and on the shoulder, may possibly point 
to the serpents sacred to Asklepios, the god of healing, and suggests 
that the contents of this amphora may have hail medicinal properties. 



Fn: 1 —A Piprkrtt AmpkMnL 
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This suggestion is m>i considered prolxiblc by the writer; but it is 
a possibility. 

On the neck, from the lip to the junction of the handles, runs 
a heavy "marauder” or “Wall <>f Troy’' pattern. This is of the 
color of the clay, enclosed in black lines, which, as is tn.it- all over the 
vase, havi turned red in places from uver* firing. These outer linos 
artr connected by cross-hatchings of black, 

Below ibis is the principal ropresfattation oj the neck: a group 
of men, each with his right arm raised, marching in pmcessiim. 
Notice the geometric drawing t>l" these men and lIh lack of anatomical 
know ledge shown; for this drawing is characteristic j >f the " Dipylun " 
technique. In the field are ornaments supposed to represent foliage. 
This same conventionnlteed foliage is shown uu ( lie handles, anil in 
all the l lands of decoration where human figures occur, < in the 
reverse women take the place ul men in the neck decoration. 
Underneath these panels on the neck, which arc enclosed on till sides 
by three heavy lines, a scale pattern appears which joins the neck 
to the shoulder. 

As is usual in amphorae, the shoulder and body merge together. 
At the top, connecting the two handles, is found the serpentine 
motive, to which reference lias already been made, underneath which 
is a design of triangles. This is separated from the neck by three 
lines; all of the hands of decoration are separated from each other 
by lines like these. Under these triangles comes a second set, then 
a iatuce-work pattern, and finally u checker-1 >oard pattern. Then 
follows a typical band of painting, to he found in nearly every 
Dipylon vase that ever was painted. It is fi bund oi Chariots, in the 
characteristic manner ul the period. Again, the geometric drawing 
both of men. chariots, and horses, should W noticed, especially tile 
elongated Indies «f ti u - hitler. Ndlice also the attempt to render 
both wheels by putting one inside the other. In the livid we find 
mure conventional foliage. 

Between this band and the next an- lines, j| P either side of a 
lattice-work pattern. Then comes a band of warriors. This, boo, 
is a wry common form decoration, and almost universally found 
on vases of this class. These warriors carry the common round 
shield and spears, This is not always tilt cj.=v. for ufu-n m other 
vases of the same period warriors ;ire shown carrying an enormous 
shield, in shape much like the body ..| a violin. Tins is called a 
Boeotian shield, from the place of its principal maiuifiicturi-. 


i? 
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Belou this band *k warriors, and on till 1 foot, are horizontal lines, 
and n 1 an ice-ft or k pattern. 

One pi'ini that will al one attract the notice of the observer 
is. that the cliririuts, while represented with ,t pile, seem to I n- drawn 
by one horse only. This is in reality not the case; the driver had 
ai least two horses to his chariot, as the number of reins m his hand 
prove. The archaic vase-patliters were not sufficiently versed in 
the art of perspective to render two horses. 

A question arises: from what source does this geometric ware 
Come? Arch.t'f 'legists used to believe that the Dorians, when they 
invaded Greece, brought with them their own technique of pottery, 
and that it was tins geometric ■style. This theory hits been lankly 
abandoned, and it is nnw tx-lieved ihat we mttst go to Crete and 
Mycenae for our sources, This belief has been turned almost to 
certainty by the excavations of Miss Edith JL Hall (now Mrs, 
Joseph M. Dohani, at Vrokastre, Crete, tiv IVI2. conducted under 
rhe auspices of the University Museum, At that site early geometric 
and post-Mycenaean pottery were found together, showing that 
they were probably contemporaneous, although it is but just to say 
that Miss Hall reaches the conclusion that the* presence nf geometric 
ware on this site marks the Dorian invasion of Crete. To the 
writer, it seems more plausible tn adopt the conclusion reached by 
Miss Richter » l f tile Metropolitan Museum in New York, who 
declares in a recent article that "the post-Mycenaean geometric 
style is ft continuation of the pre-M veenaean geometric technique.” 

In acquiring this vase, the University Museum has taken a 
great step in filling the gap in the continuous study of Greek vast-- 
painting, which should be one of the ultimate goals sought bv the 
Mediterranean Section. For this Attic geometric technique is per¬ 
haps as important as any of the later styles; and it is certain that 
no student cun understand the later development of Greek vase- 
painting, until he can study the earlier specimens. We must con¬ 
stantly refer back to example of This epoch in the history of Greek 
ceramics, in order fully to appreciate the excellence of ihr later 
periods. 

Two Aim White Lekythui 

Another of these vases recently acquirer! also tends to fill a gap 
in the Museum’s collect inn nf Greek pottery. This is an Attic white 
lekythos (Figs, 3 and -h of the fifth century !J C. As is well known 
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to flit render, these vases were not meant fur household use; their 
purpose was strictly funereal, and they have invariably been found 
in tombs Moreover, there is a possibility that in the late period of 
Attic vase painting, the makers and decorators of this class of pottery 
confined themselves to this branch of the ceramic art: for a passage 
in Aristophanes' comedy of the "Ecclesiazusae" or “Women in 
Council" Hines 995, 9WH refers to "the mart who paints the lekythoi 
fur the dead" (St rntt nttpoitri Cwypa.<f>tl t-st XtjkiWovsi as if it 
were all that lie did. ( In the other hand, we have ample evidence 
that the leading artists of the early red-figured technique were also 
capable of work in tile field of white ground vases. The example 
recent ly acquired is, as will be shown, early in style. 

The subject of this recent acquisition is of great beauty, sim¬ 
plicity and restraint. At the left sits a woman (Fig. 3) with a circle 
of beads in her hands; she is evidently stringing them for use as a 
necklace. The chair in which she sits is of a graceful and beautiful 
design, and is drawn in a black wash on the cream-colored back¬ 
ground. Her hair is rendered in the same manner, She is wearing 
t wi > gs rm pi its, a 11 chit* >n" 1 a nd a * 1 h imat ion,' ’ the "chiton being 
the undergarment. Tins is rendered in a chalky white, much of 
which has flaked off, the idea being in this manner naturalist ically 
to Show the brilliant white of clean linen. The “himation.” being 
a shawl-like wrap of a heavier material, was rendered in the color of 
the background. Flush parts arc in this same chalky white, in a 
manner which, as will be shown, is peculiar to the maker of this 
vase. Above her, in the field, are hanging a mirror, and. a long 
pouch, drawn together with strings, called by areha-ologists a 
"sakkos," 

!n from of hur stands another woman 'Fig. +), in a long, simple 
chiton, without sleeves. In her left hand she carries a large irav or 
basket, from which hang three fillets of white, and two longer ones 
oj reel, and which is filled with offerings of various sorts. Her right 
arm and hand hang at her side, and arc most beautifully rendered. 
Above her m the field hangs an exquisite little pitcher. Between 
the two women is inscribed the dedientorv inscription, A1 QIAOS 
KAAOS, " Diphilns is fair." 

Before coming to the Museum, this vase was at one time in 
the Borelli Bey collection, which was dispersed in Paris in 1913, 
In the sale catalogue, it is given the number ,223, and is published 
on pi. XXI IT. For purposes of convenience, and to avoid con- 
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f usi* *n with the other white lekythos t*« bt* described, this vast will 
be called in the rest of this article the * T Borelli k'kythos/' 

Many Vases are known that hear the same dedicatory inscription 
to Diphilos, and nearly all are white tekylhoi. Furthermore, it is 
possible surely to identify nil these lekythoi as by the same hand. 
The artist uses other dedicatory names as well, of which Dromippos 
is the principal example; but Diphilos is the most common, and we 
know his father's name, Meianopos. as some of these vases give if. 
The artist's principal peculiarity is the use of chalky white for flesh 
parts, to which reference has already been made. 

It is not necessary litre to go into details, and show bow we 
can date these "Diphilos” vases: ii will be sufficient to point out 
That Lhev have been proven by such scholars as Bosanquet, Fair- 
batiks ami Ritzier, to In- early in the history of Attic white lekythui, 
and it is not without good reason that we can safely put this Borelli 
lekvthos in the period of which the central date is *K>5 B. t\ Nor 
will it be essential here, scientifically to put this vase into the class 
in the history of the White ground technique in which it belongs, 
Suffice it to say that it satisfies all the most rigid tests to which it 
could he subjected, ami may safely be considered by the same hand 
that painted the fifteen or sixteen other white lekythoi with the same 
inscription, scattered through the museums of the world, and par¬ 
ticularly. of course, in the National Museum in Athens. 

Before turning to the second white lekylhos* the writer wishes 
to bring <<ut two points of comparison, on which he will lay much 
stress. First, we should notice the shape of the Borelli lekythus. 
Much of the dating of these fun end vases is based, not only on the 
technique of the drawing, and, in this ease our knowledge of the 
identity of the person to whom the vase is inscribed liiut such 
dedicatory inscriptions an 1 very rare on white ground vases, which 
makes this vase all the more important 1, hut on the shape of the 
vase. In this example, it is well nigh perfect, in the relation of the 
length of the neck to that of the body, in the beautiful bell-shaped 
mouth and gently sloping shoulder, ft represents the very acme 
of the lekythos shape. 

The other point is in the while ground anil its composition. In 
this specimen, we find a hard, firm slip of cream color, perfect in 
preservation, unbroken and of extreme beauty. The early white 
lekythoi are all marked by this fine white ground. 

The second vase has. as its design, two figures making offerings 
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Rig_ k— \n Attic Amphm*. 
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at a stele. Not meriting publication in itself, it nevertheless is 
important for purposes of ttjmpiirisen with the example just 
described. In the Borelli tekythus, wu have the perfect i< m of farm 
of the early (and best) period; here, the neck ts too long for the 
body, the body, in its turn, too short and attenuated for the nook, 
and I he whole shape marked by carelessness of execution. 

Wo notice. Loo. a great change in the texture of the while 
ground. In the Rorelli vase, we commented on the firm. hard, and 
slightly lustrous slip of cream color. The vase painters of the 
period in which this specimen was made hud either lost, nr discarded 
[hi art of creating such a white coat. Hen* we find the while to be 
extremely chalky and dead, easy to rub off, and, for that reason, 
hard to preserve. The design was originally very' brilliant, as the 
vase was made at an epoch when polychrumy had attained u great 
range; hut owing to the poor quality of (lie slip, most of this has 
disappeared. 

This comparison goes to show the great beauty and importance 
of Lhe while lefevthos recently acquired hy flu Museum. 


Two Attic Reo-Fim red Ami'ikuut-; 

At the same time that the vases already described were 
• htained, th- Museum also acquired two other amphorae. These 
are of the Attic red-figured technique, and were made in the middle 
of the fifth century R. C. 

One was found at Capua, which at the time this vase was 
made, was probably still under the Etruscans, It must have already 
begun to have the reputation tor luxury which it certainly had two 
centuries later, and which became proverbial, Quantities of beauti¬ 
ful Attic red-figured vases have been found in tombs of tins period 
at Capua, most of which arc now in the Masco Nasuonale at Naples. 
Capua was founded, according to tradition, by the Etruscans, about 
600 R. C. Just after tliis vase* was painted, or. in other words, in 
the last half of the fifth century R, C., the Etruscans lost the city to 
the Sammies, who soon became decadents of Rome, if our sur¬ 
mise is correct, this vase marks the last stage in the Etruscan domina¬ 
tion, when commerce with Attica was still flourishing. 

To return to tin vase itself. Under the handles and on the 
neck are beautiful designs of pakneUes. tin the obverse iFig. .S) 
we find two deities on either side of an altar, They are easily 
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identified as Apollo, with his lyre, and his sister Artemis, with her 
bow and arrows. Apollo holds a phtale, or patera, in his right 
hand: he is pairing a libation on the altar. Artemis does the same, 
from an cenochoe, or pitcher, in her right hand. Both wear beauti¬ 
ful and elaborate draperies, very carefully executed and failing in 
graceful folds. The drapery in each case consists of the "chiton" 
and the “fmnatiun, " which were explained in that portion of this 
article which dealt with the white lukyihos, The himation of Apollo 
is especially elaborate and carefully rendered. 

On the reverse fFig. 0} is a different scene. At the right is 
Dionysus, the god of wine, ('warded, and with a wreath of ivy on his 
head, draped in a chiton and a lung himation. He stands m an. 
attitude of calm, with his thyrsos in his left hand and wine-cup <>r 
kantharos in his right, in marked contrast to the "fine frenzy" of 
the Maenad, or Bacchante, who rushes towards him. She is dad in 
a long sleeved chiton, over which is the traditional panther skin 
In one hand she grasps a serpent, in the other (which dues not appear 
in the photograph) she holds an oenochoe. or pitcher. Her hair, 
dressed in long ringlets, flies behind her. 

The technique uf this vase points to the first half of the fifth 
century B. C.. the ’’strong style” of the Attic red-figured period. 
That this is true is proven by the drawing >‘f the eye in the various 
figures. 1'lie artist does not know how to render accurately the eye 
in profile; but he knows too much to put it in full face, as do the 
earlier red-figured artists of the “severe" style. This would point 
to the end of the first half of the fifth century B. C,. as a good date 
for this vase. Until this amphora was acquired, the Museum hurl 
no very good examples of this period, other than one or two Uy likes, 
or drinking-cups; so that this vase, like the others described, is a 
most important accession. 

The other red-figured amphora Fig. 7 ) is of the shape called 
"Nolan,” from No!a in Campania, where the earliest examples of 
this shape were found, and which has continued to yield the greater 
number of specimens of this type, The provenance of this amphora 
is unknown, but it probably came from an Italian site It is prob¬ 
ably of later date than the vase from Capua, as is shown by the 
more correct drawing of the eye, and the fact that while great care 
is expended on one side, the other is carelessly drawn, showing that 
only one side was meant to lie seen and examined close)v. 

The front picture is of Apollo. He stands before an altar, in a 
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very erect position, with his lyre in his left hand, and a phiale, or 
patera, in his right. He wears a long chiton of fine linen, the quality 
of which is admirably indicated by the great number of lines which 
break up tile light material into countless folds. Above that is a 
hi mu linn of heavy materia 1. perhaps wool, fastened at the right 
shoulder by a brooch. The texture of the material, and the heavy 
folds into which it falls art- admirably reproduced by a most judicious 
use of a relatively small number of lines. From the himuttou, on 
the right, falls a stole dike object, ending in a fringe. On his head 
is a wreath of laurel. i)n the reverse fnut illustrated!, is a woman 
with a pitcher, very carelessly drawn. 

Until tins vase was acquired, the Museum had no specimen of 
tin*"Nolan" amphora shape on exhibition, which give* the- accession 
of this vase an additional interest. 


S. B. L. 
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I X the year 1014 the University Museum acquired by purchase a 
Babylonian tablet of quite exceptional interest ami importance. 
It measures 6,i*i inches by 7 inches and is iti a good state of 
preservation. Obverse ami reverse are fully inscribed and only 
a tew lines of the inscription are missing- 1 he place where il was 
found is not known. It was written in what is called the Neo- 
Babylonian and Persian period at some time lie tween the sixth 
century B.C. and the third century B.L\ and contains a portion of 
the great epic of Gilgamish. The importance of this tablet arises 
from the fact Lhai it contains, with the exception of a few lines, the 
entire second book of the epic, a book which is missing from the 
famous fragments in the British Museum- It therefore enables 
us to restore a lost section of the great poem. 

When the British excavators found the great library of 
Asurbauipal at ancient Nineveh, one of the most important dis¬ 
coveries that came to light was a series of twelve tablets ct ireg- 
ments which in its complete state had contained the most famous 
epic of the ancient. Babylonian world 1 Of these twelve tablets and 
fragments, certain numbers were missing, and among these was 
No. If in the series. Tt is the text of this tablet No. 11 that is con¬ 
tained on the tablet in the University Museum. 

The physical structure «f the tablet is that common to epical 
literature and was first adopted by the Sumerians, the six column 
form. But there is one new element in the making of this document 
which 1 have not seen before. On the left edge near the lop and 
bottom two flat day knobs have been attached A similar knob in 
perfect condition remains on Bit upper edge near the left side. 

I believe that these little* clay knobs were attached in order to 
enable the scribe or a reader to hold the tablet by the left upper 
comer more easily. These projections are so placed that the left 
hand enclosing tin left upper comer grasp* one knob with the fore* 
finger and the other with the thumb. When the tablet is turned 
over vertically and the lower ride is then at the top, according to 
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the Babylonian method of turning tablets, then the lower left comer 
becomes the top left comer. In that position the knob on the lower 
left edge served for the thumb and one. now broken away on the 
lower edge near the left side served for the forefinger. 



Fit.. tin.. Epic if Oilj-jimkiJi, TaMut m tht Pim-L-reity Muslim. 


1 lie epic of Gilgamish was produced about the twenty-second 
century B. C. and has been generally accorded a high rank in uni¬ 
versal literature. fn the age when the Baby Ionian poets created 
this great poem o! pessimism the old Sumerian civilization was 
passing away, f hat highly endowed and pence loving race ended 
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Us career in a passion /or emperor worship and the deification of 
temporal rulers in \v|mrn they saw men divinely sent to res tore the 
gpldcn age, to end sorrow, toil and pain. But events belied their 
clai m and a wave uf pessimism overcame till’ hopes of mankind* 
The epk: of Oiigamish was written With the major motif of showing 
how not even a demigod who partakes of the nature or mankind can 
by the most heroic idTnrtS escape the terrors of pain and death* 
To teach the world this view of life the Babylonian poets chose an 
ancient, half mythical kingf't Erecli. f lilgamish. Eroch is mentioned 
in Genesis X as the home of Nimrod, and because in Babylonian 
itnd Sumerian legend, Gilgamish is invariably connected with the 
same place, it is generally supposed that Xinm d and Gilgamish 
art' the same. 1 >ur chief source for the text has been the copy made 
by Lhe scribes of Assyria for the library of Asurbanipid in the 
seventh century B C. which, as already mentioned, was found at 
Nineveh and is now in the British Museum. 

The tablet in the University Museum belongs to a south Baby¬ 
lonian version, probably tht one accepted at Erech and > 1 i(Tens from 
the Assyrian text, ns we know from those parts wherein the new text 
ii a duplicate of the Assyrian. Including the new tablet in the 
series we are now able to reconstruct the following outline of the epic. 

Book 1 IxjghiH with the line " He that lias seen all tilings . 
and consequently the Babylonians always referred to tlu* epic us 
$<i might imuru. "Hi that has seen all things. " The poet sings of 
the vast intelligence of this ancient king (itlgamish, he who saw 
the mysteries and the hidden things, 

‘■ He concerned himself with the- wisdom before the Flood. 

He took a far journey, painfully. , . 

He was two-thirds god and one-third human and was the sou of a 
mortal and the mother goddess NinSun. worshipped at Ertrch as the 
local hiiit or lady lb- became a hunter and was called the “shep¬ 
herd of Erech." Taking advantage of his superhuman powers he 
ruled cruelly over the people, whoappealed to the gods for ddiveranc®* 
Aruru. the mother goddess, is invoked to create a rival to oppose i he 
cruel king that "They may rival each other and Erech have 
repose," And so this goddess, to whom the creation man from 
day was attributed, took clay and fashioned Enkidu the hero, a wild 
satvr whose body was covered with hair. He represents in "ur 
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story the pastoral, stage of civilization, anrl front this point in the 
ftrst'tv.wk tu the end of Book U the principal motif is to show how 
the rude- barbarian of the fields loses his attachment for the chase, 
the tending of the fli *cks, and enters civilized society. 

“He knew not the peoples nor the land: clothed in a garment like 
Gira. 1 

With the gazelles he ate grass." 

He also abused his might, breaking the traps of the hunters and 
frightening the peaceful shepherds on the plains of Each. And so 
a hunter and herdsman of Erech complained to his aged father ami 
sought advice. His father commands him to lure the wild giant by 
means of a beautiful harlot. 

# 

“He will behold her and draw nigh unto her 
His cattle will become estranged from him, they that grew up on 
his plains.'* 

The hunter also consults Gilganaish, the king, telling hitn of the bar¬ 
barian who came from the mountain afflicting the peaceful plains. 
Gilgamish gives the same advice, and so the hunter leads a voluptuous 
harlot u three days' journey to the hills to a watering place where 
Eukidu watered his flocks. 

The plot succeeds. Eukidu becomes enamored of the harlot. 
For seven days he falls b> the enticement of the woman who repre¬ 
sents the lure of civilization. When he returns (o his flock, they 
know him not and flee as fain a stranger, 

*' He turned back and sal down at the feet of the harlot. 

The hierodule looked upon his face. 

And as the Jiierodule speaks his cars hear, 

. . . as he spoke unto hint even unto Eukidu. 

'Thou art beautiful oil Enkiilu. even as a god thou art. 

Why with ihe cattle dost thou wander in the plains? 

Come. I will conduct thee into the midst of Erech of the sheepfolds. 
Unto the pure temple, dwelling place of Ami and l.-htar. 

Where Cdlgamish is perfect in strength. 

And like a wild ox oppresses the people/ " 
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Enkidu, abandoned by his flocks, agrees to enter the city with the 
woman, They arrive at Eredi on a festive day. The harlot tells 
him of the beauty of Gitganiish as they walk toward Ereeh; she 
urges him to change lii±± evil ways of life, Here site relates to him 
the dreams of Gilgamish in which he is forewarned concerning this 
advent of Enkidu, created to oppose him, but destined to become 
his companion in heroic adventure. We are now well into the latter 
part of the limt book of the Assyrian version. 

The new tablet in the Museum now runs as follows, beginning 
with the harlot’s recital of Lhe dreams of Gilgamtsh. 

"Gitgamish arose, interpreting dreatm and addressing his 
mother. 'My mother, during my night I, having become Lusty, 
wandered about, in the midst of omens. And there came out stars 
in heaven, bike a . . . of Heaven he fell upon tut, I bore him, 
but he was too heavy for me. He bore a net but l was not able to 
bear it, I summoned the land to assemble unto him, that hemes 
might kiss his feet. He stood up before me and they stood over 
against me. T lifted him and earned him away unto thee.' 

“The mother of Gilganuflh, she that knows all things, >.iid 
uni'* Giigamish, 'Truly oh Gilgamish he is born like thee on the 
plain. The mountains have reared him. Lhou shall behold htm 
and be distracted. Heroes kiss his feet. Thou shall spare him. 

, . , Thou shall lead him to me,' 

"Again he dreamed and saw a second dream and reported it 
unto his mother. ’Mv mother, I Jiave seen another dream. I 
beheld one like me in the SfrCftt, In Erech ui the wide phu rv in 
hurled an axe, and they assembled about him. bike another axe 
seemed. his visage. 1 saw him and was astound'd. I lii\i'd him us 
a woman, falling upon him in embrace, X touk him and trun.lt him 
my brother.* 

"The mother of Gilgamish. she that knows all things, said unto 
Gilgamish: *; . / that he may join with thee in endeavor/ tfo 
Gilgamish solved his dream. Enkidu sitting before the hiemlulo 
, . forgot where he was horn. Six days and seven nights came 
forth Enkidu and cohabited with the courtesan. The humiduk- 
opened her mouth, speaking unto Enkidu. ’1 behold thee Enkidu; 
like a god thou art. Why with the animals wand crest thou on the 
plain? Come, i will lead thee into the midst of Erech 'if the wide 
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place*, even unto the pure temple, dwelling place of Ami, t)li 
Enkidu arise! 1 will conduct thee unto Eanna dwelling place of 
Anu. where Gilgumish 'j< 'ppresses| the souls of men l?J. And us 
I . . . thou shall . . . thyself- Go up thou from the ground 
unto the place yonder (?) flf the shepherd. 1 

“He heard her speak and accepted her words with favor. The 
counsel of the woman fell upon his heart. Site t"re off a garment 
and clothed him therein. With a second garment she clothed her¬ 
self. She clastHil his hand, guiding him like , . . into Lhe mighty 
presence of the shepherd, unto the place of the . . . i>f the sheep* 
folds. In . . . to shepherd, , . „* Milk of the Cattle he was 
drinking. Food they placed before him.* He break bread, gazing 
and looking. But Enkidu understood not. Bread to eat. beer to 
drink, he had pot been taught. The hiemdule opened her mouth 

and said unto Enkidu. 
'Eat bread oh Enkidu, it 
is the conformity of life, 
the condition and the 
fate of the land.’ 

"Enkidu ate bread 
until he was satiated. 
Beer he drank, seven 
times (??J His thoughts 
Fig. Ou—Rhlriite an4 iht Lkn. AhcrWaM. became unbounded aitd 

he shouted loudly. His 
heart became joyful and his face glowed. He stroked . . . the 
hair of his head ?>. HU bo b - with oil he anointed. He became like 
a man, l-U* attired himself with clothes even as does a husband. 
He seized bis weapon, which overpowers the lion, which fells in the 
night cruelly. He captured the wild mountain goats. The panther 
he conquered. Among the great sheep for sacrifice Enkidu was 
their guard; he a man. a leader, a hero. Unto ... he elevated. 
. , 1 * 4 He marlv glad He lifted up his eyes. He beheld the man 
and said unto the hierodulc. ’Oh harlot, take away the man. 
Wherefore did he come to me? I would forget the memory of him.* 
The hierodulc called unto the man, and came Up to him regarding 
him. She sorrowed and was astonished how hi 5 ways were [rtttir?], 
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Lo, slit opened her mouth, saying imn> Enkidu, At, home with =.1 
family duvil?} is the fete of men. Thou shouldest design bound- 
ariosi ?r tor a city. The trencher bosket put upon thy head. 

, , . an abode of comfort. Unto the king of En?ch of the wide 
places reveal, ad tires sing thy speech as unto a husband. Unto 
Ciilgamtsh king of Eredi of the wide places reveal addressing thy 
speech as uni 1 > a husband. He Cohabits With the wife decreed for 
hinir evert ho formerly. But henceforth in (he counsel whitli g (ti l 
has spoken, in work before his presence shall Sic his fate. At the 
mention of the hero his face became pale - ■ filing . * * and the 
harlot . . . after him. He entered into the midst of Erecb nf the 
wide places. The artisans gathered about hint. And as he sIoikJ 
in the street of Erech of the wide places, the people assembled dis¬ 
puting round about him ‘How is he like become Gilgamish sud¬ 
denly? In form he is shorter. In . . » he is mtufe powerful. . . .’ 
Milk of the cattle he drank. O niUnually in the midst of lirech 
weapons the heroes consecrated A project was instituted, bn to 
the hero whose countenance wus turned away, unto Gilgannsh like 
a god he liecame a companion. 

“For I5ham s a couch was laid. Gilgamish , . . in the night 
, . . in embrace. They <?) in the street halting at the ... of 
Gilgamish. . . . mightily, A road , . . Giigamish . . . in the 
plain . . , his hair growing thickly like com. He cram- forth into 
into his presence, They met in the wide park of the land, 
Enkidu held fast thedmr with his foot, and permitted noL Gilgamish 
to enter. They grappled with each other goring like oxen. The 
threshold they destroyed. The wall they demolished. Gilgamish 
am! Enkidu grappled with each other goring tike oxen. The threiSih- 
old they destroyed. The wall they demolished. Gilgamish bowed 
to the ground at his feet and his javelin reposal. He turned back 
his breast. After he had turned away his breast, Enkidu unto him 
spoke, even unto Gilgamish. Even as oiU 1 distinguished did lhy 
mother bear thee, she the wild cow of the cattle stalls, Nurisumia, 
whose head she has exalted more than a husband. Royal power 
over the people Eniil has decreed for thee. 

This new section of the epic brings the original plan of the story 
in Book 1 to its tUtHtument. Enkidu and Gilgamish strive with 

tAleut liee line** bretkon away. . 
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each other "Lhut the land might repose." But a very interesting 
motif is worked into this book, the story of the conversion of EnkUiu 
to the ways of civilized man, a conversion brought about by the 
love of woman, GilgamUh is at first shocked by the maimers of 
the satyr, but the woman teaches him the customs of men. Even 
then Gilgamvsli cannot overcome his aversion h r his newly learned 
manners, and orders him to be banished. Once more the faithful 
woman instructs him in the conventions of life. The people are 
enthusiastic about his heroic presence. Finally he and Gtlgamish 
liecomt reconciled. They dedicate their arms lo an adventure 

Here a new motif is worked into the epic, the passion of GiT- 
gamish for the <livine Ilham. Apparently Enkidu intervenes to save 
his friend from effeminate influence for a violent conflict arises in 
which Enkidu strives to prevent nilgnmish from entering hts house. 
Gilgamish is *•verctime and they art' again reconciled. 

Enkidu is sometimes represented on seals an n satyr, w ith hind 
kgs and tail ot a hull. Sometimes:, his headdress is also decorated 
with horns of a bull. {Jn one of the seals which illustrate the conflict 
a muk* woman stands beside the struggling heroes. It seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that this glyptic scene illustrates the effort 
of Enkidu to rescue his friend from the goddess. In fact the satyr 
stands between Gilgamish and lsham on the seal. One of the un¬ 
placed fragments in the British Museum tells of Enkidu’s own revolt 
against the effeminate influence of women and he curses Lhe hierodule 
whose devotion had sensed him so effectively. And Shamash, the 
suii god, is astonished at his ingratitude. 

“Why oh Enkidu cursest tlaoi the harlot, her the hierodule, 

Her that gave thee lo eat food that would be acceptable to the gods? 

White she gave the** to drink, seemly unto kings." 

At the end of Tablet if the hemes proclaim their purpose of making 
an expedition to the lur East where in the cedar forests dwells ilk 
terrible Humbnba. probably an ancient king of Elam, traditional foe 
of Sumer and Akkad, It is probable that Enkidu becomes the 
advocate of puritanic living in view of this warlike venture. At 
this point Gil garnish in a dream penetrates the mysteries of the lilt* 
beyond the grave and Enkidu also sees in a dream the existence of 
those* who dwell in the nether world. 
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*'Rc led me unto tlie house of darkness abode of trkaHa.’ 
Vnt" the house whence he that enters departs not. 

Upon the road whose going returns not, 

Unto the house whose occupant is deprived of light.” 

Thus in t he early part. of the epic the terror of death which forms the 
principal theme of the taler part of the Story vividly* portrayed. 

Before the heroes depart for the conflict with Hum baba the 
goddess Nmsnm laments their departure, wiping before the Sim-god. 

“Why hast thou done so for Gilguntish my sun, a restless heart 
placing within him. 

Now thou hast touched him and he goes 
Upon a far journey to the place of Haiti baba. 
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Tablet V in the British Museum relates the conflict with Hum baba 
and the death of their foe. After the battle the beautiful gpddess 
Ishtar is captivated by the beauty of Gilgamish and desires him tor 
her husband. But Gilgamish now tike Enkidu has put away the 
sensual joys of life. He rejects her proposal and taunts her con¬ 
cerning her faithless career. Here follows the episode which most 
commonly figures upon seals from the earliest Sumerian and Semitic 
period. Ishtar enraged appeals to her father Ami, the heaven god, 
who creates a divine f>uU to slay the offensive (rilg;unish, Ihe 
sotd cylinders depict this struggle with the bull sometimes repre¬ 
senting Gilgamish in single combat, sometimes both heroes in combat 
with the bull, or more often us in the fine seal of the Sargtmic period 
in our Museum Gilgamish in combat with the bull ami Enkidu with 
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a lion. 'Hit* lauer motif is taken 
new tablet. 

Sud t are the principal events 



F|s^i 1 U— ImiPrr^mri of it SeflJ CylfniliT in iho 
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from Bottle 0 represented by our 

and cultural ideas developed in the 
hrst six books of the Epic of Gil- 
gamish or the poem "lie who 
has seen all things,'' The re* 
maitling books tell of the death 
of Eiildrtu, the sonw of Gilga- 
mish anti his search for the plain 
of life, whereby he might escape 
fn *m the fate common to all men. 
The moral of the epic is that 
there is no escape and that the 
loss of Paradise which according 


to the well-known Sumerian epic 
was ended by the Flood brought 


about by the sins of mankind was mi irretrievable disaster. Disease 
and death brought upon man by the sumV"r nf the Flood because 
he had eaten of the 11 plant of fate" are forever the fate «f all mett- 


That portion of the poem Hint is written on the tablet in the 
Museum is important not only Ijecausc it fills up a gap in the epic 



FfCr. Ll—lijjpftsssinfi of a Sra> Cylinder in the Vniroraty Museum. 
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but because it reveals one of its principal minor motifs. Man 
redeemed from barbarism 1 y the love and devotion «>i woman is 
the subject of this tablet. It enables us now to understand more 
clearly the later ideas which ( he poet includes in his finely con¬ 
ceived work, S. L. 











A RITUAL OF ATONEMENT FOR A 
BABYLONIAN KING 


I N Babylonian religion ihu rituals of the private confessional and 
atonement were characterized by mystic, 1 and magic ceremonies 
accompanied by prayers usually recited by the penitent. I he 
world has inherited a large number of these private rituals and 
prayers, which often combine pure religious sentiment with a high 
degree of literary perfection. Dr. Myhrmim has published one such 
tablet (No. 1519) in the M tv* emit s collecti*n, 11 contains a pi ay cf 
of ti K . ill-fated king of Babylon. Shamash-sbum-ukin, the Sununuges 
cf the Greeks, who njled as suzerain ..f Asurlmiripnl, king of .Usmu. 
from 668 to 647 B.C. No ritual is mentioned, lmt we know from 
the official directions, written for die guidance id the priests who 
directed die ceremonies of atonement, that these rituals were pre- 
scribed in such cases upon separate tablets. 

The Museum possesses also a much larger tablet (No. 1205) 
originally containing at least one hundred lines, written Jor a private 
confessional of this same king, but of a mure mystic character than 
No. 1519, It contains a ritual which continued for two days. 

The name Sham ash-shum-u kin is associated with one of she 
greatest of historical tragedies. Being the eldest son of Asurhadrion 
he failed to receive recognition from his father and the court advisers 
in Nineveh as successor to the throne of Assyria, probably because 
his mother was a Babylonian princess. In consequence his younger 
brother the famous Asurbantpal. the Surduisapalus of the Greeks, 
became king of Assyria and of the vast Assyrian empire, including 
all of Babylonia which had txwtt conquered and reduced to un 
Assyrian dependency by Senechenb. father of Asarhaddon, Asur- 
banipal appointed his brother Shamash-shura-ukih to the ancient 
throne of Babylon, where he ruled for sixteen years ns a loyal repre¬ 
sentative of sovereign Assyria. If the great southern kingdom bad 
remained faithful to the Sargomc dynasty at Nineveh this powerful 
Semitic empire might have resisted the less Civilized IV-rsian hosts 
of Cvrus arid the culture of the Assyro-Bahyloman pobph-s might 
have endured far into the Christian era. In that event the history 
of the world would have been different. But yielding h> the ever 
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rebellious tendencies of Babylonian and Elamilie intriguers, Sha- 
mash-shum-ukin organized a vast rebellion in 652 B. C., involving 
all the discontented elements of the Assyrian empire. After five 
years of a horrible civil war, Babylon was captured and the 
unfortunate son of Asarhaddon perished in the flames. 

The in scrip lions of this king of Babylon are scant. The text 
published by My firman ami the one to which attention is now 
first called are the only known documents written for the- king’s 
use in his private devotions. Both were purchased by the Museum 
in 1898. The prayer on tablet 1519 was copied into the prayer 
books of Assyria, where it was used by ordinary laymen with omission 
of the six lines which refer to Sham ash -slntm-ukiri. Addressed to 
the sun god it appears to contain references to the civil war. 

“The wide dwelling peoples, they the dark heads, sing of thy heroism. 

The lonely man thou didst cause to have a comrade. 

Unto the unfortunate man tluni hast given an heir. 

For those in bondage thou hast opened the bar of heaven. 

For those that sec not thou rankest light. 

The obscure tablet, the unrevealed thou reddest. 

On the sheep's liver thou causost oracles to lie written. 

Oh judge of the gods lord of the heaven spirits." 

These lines serve as an excellent example of the kind of prayers 
employed in the Babylonian rituals of atonement and in their 
religion. 

The large tablet 1205 illustrates a very different type of ntone* 
meat. The service is accompanied by much magic and the long 
address of Shamash-shum-ukin to the fire god and the sun god is 
based almost entirely upon demonology and symbolic magic. The 
text illustrates how ineradicable these ancient beliefs in devils and 
magic are in every great religion, (in the one hand, the king in this 
text addresses the sun god in a prayer of the most spiritual type for 
his sins, transgressions and political troubles, On the other hand, 
the same text is one of the best examples of atonement by symbolic 
magic. 

To rightly understand the importance of this newly discovered 
tablet, a few details concerning the mystic rituals should be explained. 
The priests of magic who presided over all the rituals of private 
atonement possessed two long series of incantations in which the 
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sinner was purged, healed and atoned by fire. These were known ns 
the MaW* or "Burning" ritual and ilie Shurpu or “Fire" ritual* 
When these rituals were employed the penitent usually made images 
in tallow, dough, wood* etc,, of the devils, witches and evil spirits 
which he supposed had obtained jK*ss*'ssioti of his (tody. And as he 
bunted these images in (ire he recited curses against the demons, 
By sympathetic magic he thus supposed that the devils themselves 
were consumed in fire uni 1 driven from his body. The ritual written 
for the use of Sh smash-shum-Ukin, is apparently based entirely upon 
the great Ma^clu series, and many lines of that well-known book of 
incantations are restored by means of Lire new test. 

In his long address of over seventy lines tin- king complains 
in the following terms. 

" They encompassed the eanh at my feet, the measure of tny form 
they measured. 

Images of me. be it of tamarisk, cedar, tallow or honey, to they 
made. 

images of me in a cavern in the west they concealed. 

Images of me in a potter's oven they burned. 

Images of me at the crossways they concealed. 

Oh may the sun god break the sorcery of my sorcerer and sorceress, 
of my wizard ami witch. 

May i the lire god and the sun god) catch them at their evil doings 
and shatter them like an earthen jar, 

May they die anti 1 live. 

May they quake ami 1 stand fast. 

May they be hound ami I be freed. 

By thy command, which is a thing divine, and changes not, and 
by thy true grace which alters m >t 

I Shnmash-shum-ukm, sun of his god. thv servant would live and 
prosper. 

Thy greatness I will extol, thy praise unto wide dwelling peoples 
I will sing. 

Oh sun god exalt Lite magic curse which Nudtnmmd, counsellor of 
the gods, has made.” 

According t<> the ritualistic directions attached to Lhis incantation 
the priest made fifteen images of fifteen devils from tallow, dough, 
clav, etc. and burned them on a censer, while the king recited his 
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long tist of grievances and petition to the fire and am gods. Thus 
the Babylonians cast our devils. As the images of the demons 
melted in the flames of the fire god they themselves rushed from the 
l**iy of the sinner as Ik- prayed and left him pure and at peace with 
his god. 

The famous legend ■ rf the seven devils current in antiquity was 
of Babylonian origin, and belief in these evil spirits who fought 
against the gods for the possession of the souls and bodies of men 
was widespread throughout the lands of the Mediterranean basin. 
Here is one of the. best km>wn descriptions of the seven demons; the 
text is imperfect. 

“Of the seven the first is the south wind. . * 

The second is a dragon whose open mouth . . . 

The third is a panther whose mouth spares not. 

The fourth is a frightful python . . . 

The fifth is a wrathful , . . who knows no turning back. 

The sixth is an onrushing . . . who against god and king [attacks|. 
The seventh is a hurricane, an evil wind which [has no mercy 1- 

The Babylonians were inconsistent in their description of the seven 
devils, describing them in various passages itt different ways. In 
fact they actually conceived of ;i very large number of these demons 
ami their visions of the other evil spirits are innumerable. According 
to the incantation of Sham ash-shum ■ u k i ri fifteen evil spirits had 
come into his body and 

"My gw! who walks at my side they drove away." 

The reader has observed in a citation above til at tlie king calls 
himself "the son of his god." We have here one of the most funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Babylonian theology, borrowed originally from 
the religious beliefs of the Sumerians. For them man in his natural 
condition, at peace with the gods and in a state of atonement, is 
protected by a divine spirit whom they conceived of as dwelling in 
their bodies along with their souls or ” the breath of life..” In many 
ways the Egyptians held the same doctrine, in their belief concern¬ 
ing the An or the soul’s double. According to the beliefs of the 
Sumerians and Babylonians these devils, evil spirits and all evil 
powers stand forever waiting to attach the divine genius with each 
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niiin. Bv i&caas of inximtft.ttng snares they entrap mankind in the 
meshc's of their magic. They secure ptoss cS rt fon ol his suiil and body 
by leading him into sin, or bringing him into contact with tabooed 
things, or by nvcipooming his divine protector with sympathetic 
magic, which Sltamash'Shum-iddn complains about in the tablet. 
These adversaries of humanity thus expel a man’s god. or grains and 
occupy ids body. These rituals "f atonement have as their primary 
object the ejection of the demons and the restoration of the divine 
protector, Many of the prayers end with the petition, “Into the 
kind hands of his god and goddess restore him," 

Representations of the seven devils are somewhat rare, 1 hi 
University Museum possesses one of the three known !igurims which 
represent a demon of the wind. It has, like 
the wind demon of the Louvre and that of 
the British Museum, four wings extending 
front die back shoulder blades. Hie British 
Museum figurine represents the demon of the 
winds with body of a dog, scorpion tail, bird 
kigs and feet. Its upper limbs, those of a 
dog. arc represented iti the same attitude ;ls 
in the figurine in i his Museum. I he head, 
however, is a mythical o imposition, half 
human, half dog. with savage aspect, huge 
grinning mouth, fiat nose and wide ears. The 
Louvre demon lias the same bird legs and 
claw’s, the same four wings hut the lean gaunt 
body is human, and so are the hands, repre¬ 
sented in the same attitude, the right raised to attack the soul 
of man and the left held hanging tensely, ready to hold vts prey. 
The head of the Louvre demon has the Horn hie aspect of a mad 
creature, half dog, half human, with snarled mouth showing two long 
canine teeth. The figurine in the University Museum resembles 
closely that of the British Museum and probably reprints the 
demon of the south wind, the spirit of the hurricanes winch 
blew across Mesopotamia from the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
ncpan. The upraised right puts and the awaiting left ^paw arc 
clearly those of a dog, and the lower limbs terminate in heavy 
bird daws. As to the lower limbs themselves, there doe* not seem 
to be any indication of feathers, but one expects more aviativc 
characteristics in a figure which represents the wind and we may 
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suppose that the oxidation has obscured Uioir birdlike character. 
Till' body is apparently that Of a dog and it has a scorpion tail 
similar t.i r the figure of the British Musomti, lho head, however, 
resembles the horrible menacing Composition of the Louvre demon. 

On the head of each of these three known figures of the wind 
demons is attached a small pierced disk. The ■ 1 wrier probably passed 
a string through this aperture and hung the figure in his house as a 
charm against the demons. Nevertheless each is posed upon a small 
platform which enabled the figure to stand wherever it was placed. 

S. L. 
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^ I ''HE Royal Cemetery of Gistch occupies many acities of the high 
plateau behind the Great Pyramid, and its clearance has 
been nearly completed by the various expeditions among 
which it has been divided. 

That part of the cemetery excavated by the Eddey B. Coxe. Jr. f 
Expedition of the University Museum was a part of that section 
previously assigned to the Harvard Boston Museum Expedition, 
tying along the extreme northwest edge and enclosed on the east, 
south and west by mas tubas of the Cheops period. These were 
arranged in parallel rows and were obviously built on regular plots 
of ground assigned by the king to his chief officials. The urea which 
wc excavated contained tombs of priests and minor officials. The 
regularity of the mors important cetnoiety was lacking and it was 
clear from the overlapping and rebuilding of many of the tombs 
that the area had been used over a long period. 

The sepulchral port ions of the tombs were the common type of 
the period- All the shafts were carried down to a depth of two to 
six meters into the rock, and it is interesting to note that this was 
done after part at least of the superstructure of the mastuba itself 
had been completed. At the bottom of ouch shaft was a small rock 
chamber, sometimes scarcely irmn than a recess, This usually 
opened from the west side, but in our cemetery this rule was adhered 
t<> only when the position of a shaft or chant I ter of a neighboring 
tnmb did not interfere. In the older tombs which we cleared the 
burial itself was in a shallow pvt sunk in the floor of the chamber. 
In this cavity was placed tile body, sometimes enclosed in a plain 
woodfit coffin, anil Lhe pit was then covered with rough slabs of 
stone. Many tombs had been disturbed by grave robbers, hut even 
those which had remained intact continued, with a few exceptions, 
no pottery or other funerary objects. Nearly all the pottery found 
came from the debris cither in the shafts or in i he offering chambers. 

One of the most important ma.stab.Ls was found near the south¬ 
east comer of the area. It had a nibble core, with shafts and exterii >r 
walls faced with mud bricks. An offering chamber was built against 
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the- east facade, which contained a series of niches. Against the 
two southern niches hint later been erected n limestone niche ifalsa 
door) and a relief. The relief is n portrait of the owner, a certain 
Medady, who is dCMritwd as ‘'acquaintance of the king, companion 
ill the commanthr of the army," The niche stele was nintv iutn ■ 
esting* Tn the tipper panel (Pig. 15) is a luw relief representing a 
woman seated in the usual manner Indore a table of oficrings; above 
is lier name and position, 1 'Concubine oj * . * if), priestess of 
Wep-wal. Kha-JUtenmet.” Across the lintel is a list of ofieritigs, 
including wine, figs, etc. Below cm the pseudo-log lintel her name 
appears again, *' Kha-khrmiut." In the niche itself the woman is 
standing, with the inscription, "Kha-khenmet, priestess <>t Hath or, 
the Mistress of the Sycamore li. < Hathnr of the Pyramids)/' In 
the left panel she appears again with the inscription, ‘'Acquaintance 
of the king, revered before the great god,his it. e., Medady sj beloved 
wife Kha-khemmet,’* In the right panel is Medady himseh with 
practically the same inscription as that on his own portrait stele. 
The tomb therefore belonged to n minor official and bis wife or con¬ 
cubine. These two terms arc here used interchangeably, and we 
know from other inscriptions of the same character that this relation¬ 
ship was not uncommon and that the position of concubine, a sort 
of second wife, carried no stigma. 

lu a small space between the offering room of tlu* Medady 
masi.il <h and one ■ o the large Cheops masutbas cast or it. a beaut i I id 
little statuette was found (Fig. 16) T His portrait statuette is per¬ 
fectly preserved and still has the coloring in fresh condition. The 
skin is painted red. the wig and eyes black; the - -kirl and colhir 
have lost part of their original yellow color. 1 >n the base is inscribed, 
" Overseer of boats f ?1, Meaty. 

Mear the north end of the cemetery were two small mastabas 
beltmging to a priest Ruws! and his relatives. I he two tombs did 
nut adjoin one another. That of Ruw?S and his wife was built 
against the north side of a fine .done eased nsastaba, while that of 
his father and mother lay to the southwest, separated by a space 
from that of R«wz himself. Both tombs were of mud brick con¬ 
struction throughout, and that of the parents had the offering 
chamber arched with mud bricks on which reeded decoration was 
worked in mud plaster. In the n Hints were throe niches ami on tin 
floor were three offering basins of limestone. The fir^t bore the 
following inscription around its rim: "May the king and Ami bis. 
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first. in the temple* give an offering. May there Ik. 1 lurried in the 
west land in a great old age the lord revered before the great god, 
the purifying priest of the king’s mother, the judge over the Lank, 
the nidge of the ‘son of the house' (meaning unknown), the revered 
before his mistress, Ruwk.“ This is a libation basin which Ruvvz 
placed in the tomb of liis parents: The second basin is inscribed 
“May the king and 
Anubis give an offers 
ing, May there be 
l juried in the western 
desert in a good old 
age {'the revered' 
omitted) before the. 
great god, the ac¬ 
quaintance <>1‘ the 
king, Per-senet, This 
was made for the 
mistress of reverence 
lief ore Lhe i great l god 
by the son of herbody, 
the purifying priest, 

Ruwz.” This slab 
therefore was dedi¬ 
cated by Ruwz for 
his mother. The 
third basin is that oi 
the father: "May 
Anubis. the foremost 
in the underworld, 
give an offering (for) 
him who is buried i in) 
the western desert, the 

lord of reverence, the 
gate porter. Ty-mcry.*' Near one wall of the chamber stood a large 
pottorv stand inscribed: "ftverscor of purifying priests, Iy-merj. 

Turning now to the tomb of Rnwz and his wife we have first 
in anteroom at the northern end of the offering chan doer a small 
ted granite dab with the inscription: " Purifying priest of the king’s 
mother, Rtiwa; his wife Mesat; ( funerary offerings) houses, loaves, 
beer, cakes, fowl, cattle- 1 ’ Behind this in a small space roofed with 
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stone slabs was a fine limestone oftenng basin inscribed: "His 
Moved wife Mesat, the acquaintance of the king. Mesati libation 
priest of the king% mother. Ruwst; judge over the bank, Ruwsi.*' 
The latter tille is known to lie an official title from other inscriptions, 
but its meaning is obscure, possibly it refers to duties connected with 
irrigation, ferrying or shipping, hi the main chamber Ixdore the 

central niche was the important offering table 
of Ruwk and his wife ( Fig, 17 This had a 
long inscription covering all four sides of its 
double ledged rim. H runs: "Acquaintance 
of the king, priest of Cheops, priest of Cheph- 
ren, purifying priest of the king’s mother, 
beloved of liis lord ii. v- the king). whom his 
lord h »vcs every day, priest of Dedefra, revered 
before the great god. May the king give an 
offering, a thousand loaves of bread, a thou¬ 
sand jugs of beer, a thousand pieces of linen, 
a thousand garments, a thousand of all good 
things daily (for) the judge over the bank 
(canal ?). the companion of tin- son of the 
houses, tire acquaintance of the king, Ruwk, 
(and fort his wife, the acquaintance of the 
king, Mesat." 

The importance of this inscription lies in 
the fact that it contains the cartouches of 
three kings of the fourth dynasty. Cheops. 
Chephren and 1 Jnfefra. The latter is usually 
placed between (.’hoops and Chephren. but the 
order here would stem to indicate that he 
really followed Chephren, Only four other 
Pm i^ftwuru' fwtitur at examples of this cartouche are as yet known, 
fiteoti ';ii-v K, Ctust■ ji.. The position of purifying or libation priest to 
ExjuMiMufl at Ejjyjir th e Queen mother was an important one, cor¬ 
responding to a lather confessor. In addition l" the obscure tide of 
* judge i >ver l lie bank ’ 1 which occurred i n his ot her inscription, we have 
hen- another one, "the companion of the son of the houses." This 
also is a known Litle of which Lhc meaning is obscure. This group of 
inscriptions is of considerable interest* it is quite evident that 
both mastabas and libatkm basins were the gift of Ruwz. We see 
that he had a very humble origin as his father was only a gate 
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keeper who married a woman who had stunt influence with the hing. 
Through this, it would appear, her son Ruwz prospered until he 
finally obtained the important post liliution priest to the kings 
mother. He also married a court lady, and with his accumulated 
means built for his parents as well as lor himself and his wife their 
resting places. If the inscription on the jar stand Sound in 
ly-mery's tomb refers to the father of Ruwz. it would appear that 
Ruwz also used his influence to raise his) father from a gate-keeper to 
art overseer of the* libation priests. 
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An interesting stele cam*- from a small mud brick mastaba in 
the middle of the area. It belonged to Khufu-mer-neteru, “com¬ 
mander of ten i. sliips?b" Another stele broken m several pieces 
came from the extreme western limit of our cemetery. It belonged 
to the funerary priest Ankh, and was dedicated to himself, his 
concubine Ked-nofret and his two daughters Khent*ka and Ived- 

nofret. . t , , 
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ami offering liasin Monging to a woman. After tb<- usual formula: 
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the inscription cm the stele ends, "... the acqu ai ntance of the 
king, Nofer-hotep-es-wer. The son of the king, of his body, Duwa-ra. 
His daughter, the acquaintance of the king. Nofer-hotep-es." The 
two names here are the same, but in one case the hieroglyph "wer" 
<i. e„ "the elder"} is added, probably to distinguish her from a 
daughter or sister of the same name. She is called the daughter of 
Duwa-ra, who is a prince of the roysd house. This Duwa-ra may he 
the same as the prince Duwa-ra of the mastaba found by Dr. Rcisner 
in the main cemetery. 

At the northern end of the area was a large mud brick mastaba 
with tile exterior walls and the offering chamber faced with dressed 
masonry. Most of the exterior facing Imd been removed later, but 
the offering chamber remained practically in its entirety. It was 
lined with limestone covered with stucco, on which were drawn 
in red numerous offering scenes. The tomb belonged to Sneferu- 
botep and his wife KhennCtt-nist-em-yenty. Sneferu-bbtcp is not 
given any title except the usual “acquaintance of the king." but 
his wife was a priestess of Hathor. of Neith and of Wep-wat. 

Other minor tombs were those of Nofer. chit*/ of the silver 
treasury, and Nofret, wife (?) of Thenty. Near the western side 
was the mastatia of the funerary priest Sobef. The roof of the 
offering chamber was vaulted with mud bricks designed so as to 
interlock. These arc, so far as I am aware, the only examples of 
interlocking bricks yet found in Egypt, and the oldest examples of 
such technical skill. 

a s. f. 
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SOME GODS OF THE YORUBA 


T HE Voruba tribes of the hinterland of I-ugos in the Western 
Province of Southern Nigeria were formerly united in a power¬ 
ful state under art Alafm or King who had his capital at Old 
Oyo. The Yontba kingdom was at the height of its power about 
the end of the seventeenth century, though even as lata as ISIS 
the Dahomi were paving tribute to the Alnfin of Oyo, In its 
palmiest days the kingdom laid all its neighbors, including the 
Hausa, under tribute 

Pressure "f the Mohammedan tribes from without, aided by 
internal dissensions, destroyed the unity of the kingdom. During 
the last two-thirds of the nineteenth century it become a congeries 
of mutually hostile petty states, pacification of which was only 
accomplished when the greater part of Yontba land became a 
dependency of Great Britain about a tiuarter of a century ago,, 

The influence of Islam, exerted upon the Yurabans for many 
generations, seems tn have made Um'Ii felt much less in their religious 
than in their civil life. A Yoruba legend relates the coming of a 
Hausa Mussulman to Ife, their lioly city, to preach Allah to the 
people, and Islamic cults have perilaps to some extent modified 
certain of their religious l.ietivfs. Yet they have remained essentially 
pagan. Frobenius i 1907) speaks of a “ritual murder" having taken 
place during bis visit to Ibadan almost under the eyes of the Resident 
and. so to speak, between church days. Bui \ omba land was 
never drenched with the blow! of human victims as were Dahomey 
or Benin, so far as we know from any historical records. I he people 
of Ibadan, indeed, were so averse from this form of ceremonial 
cruelty, that upon an occasion when the immolation ot a slave was 
considered indispensable they used to pay the priests of Ifc to per¬ 
form the sacrifice vicariously in the latter town. 

The high gods of the Yoruba are called wish#* the deified 
deceased. Every Yornba is descended from an urisha with whom 
his connection ts so intimate that he considers himself at once a 
portion and a representative of the god—a portion, in that, 
dying, he returns to the orisha, and a representative, since ' very new¬ 
born child is a reincarnation of some deceased member of the family 
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claiming descent from that orislia. Each orbha is thus the head oi 
a clan, and since his descendants may nut marry among themselves, 
a man must take his wife trotn attaing the descendants of another 
orisha, that is, from a dan not his “wn. 

Thc highest—also tin most remote of the gods is Olorun, 
He b a vaguely conceived god of the sky. whom no one worships 
nor heeds. Why should they, since he himself takes no heed of 
men's affairs' The other gods arc nearer to men, forefathers of 
the people* controlling forces useful b> their posterity, whom there¬ 
fore these have it at heart to placate hy offerings, and to honor by 
worship, Such are Hint tala, whom Olorun begot, and to whom he 
has handed over the management of the firmament and the earth; 
Shango, the thunder-god; Ogun, god of iron; ShsnkpannR. the 
small-pox god: Edshti, god of strife ami hringcr M the lia oracle 
to men. 

Among nit the gods only Edshu and Shango an* cbmmonly 
represented in the form ot images. Most of the carved and painted 
figures of men and women of Y"rul>a workmanship art simply 
reuniontations of priests or other persons who bring offerings to 
the mishit, or of the dead who art being commemorated at burial 
feasts. 

Of three such figures in the possession of the l diversity 
Museum, one. the mounted figure shown in Hg. 1*^. may be an 
image of Obatala. who, in his cluiraCter of "Protector of the Town 
Gates," is represented as mounted mi a horse anil armed with a 
si>ear. Or it may represen t one of the founders of the Vortiba 
kingdom, who also appear in similar state in the temple of the Im 
orade. Or it is, jjerhaps, some other great chief who has more 
lately returned, to his orishu. His great size, bv comparison with 
that of his attendants itwo of whom are men-at-arms, and the 
other two heaim. presumably, of tvooty taken in war) is iti itself an 
indication of rank. 

Figures like this, or like others in the collection, bearing on 
their heads open wooden bowk, form part of the accessories in the 
ffa ritual. Ifa is usually called a god, though it is possible that the 
term properlv denotes rather a cult connected with an oracle, and 
that myths and legends in which he is represented as a are god late 
accretions. There are certain facts which seem to point to the latter 
conclusion, No Yornba claims descent from Ifa; consequently the 
word, which is variously Sit id t n mean "palm kernel.' "something 
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scraped off” or “created,” is not the name of an orisha as is the cast' 
with Obatala, Shango, ant! the other chief gods of the Yoruba. 
The ceremonies connected with the cansultfttinn of the oracle do 
not seem to imply the worship of a deity; and the carve*! figures 
which adorn the boards, etc., used on these occasions art* ^‘pre¬ 
sentations of the orishu Edshu, who brought the oracle to men in 
the form of sixteen sacred palm nuts which he received from Un- 
monkeys in a palm grove. It had become necessary, it. seems, to 
revive the flagging interest in things divine among men, for the 
orisha went hungry since men had ceased to sacrifice to them. So 
the gods, not scorning the counsel of apes, sent Ed dm with the oracle 
to their lukewarm votaries. 

hi consulting the oracle the priests of Ifa employ a whitened 
hoard. The sixteen kernels are held in tire right hand of the priest 
who acts as diviner, and allowed to drop between his fingers into 
the palm of the left hand, If, in this process, one nut remains in 
the right hand two strokes are drawn on the board: if two nuts 
remain, one stroke is made. This is repeated until in this manner 
have been produced the sixteen o<ht, or sacred marks, by observing 
t he disposition of which the diviner reads the oracle. A very similar 
mode of divination has Ix'en reported from northern Africa, and the 
Ifa oracle, in its present form, is almost certainly derived from 
the Mohammedans, 

Since the three painted wooden figures, or rather groups, pic¬ 
tured here all stand on hollow wooden pedestals representing either 
single or double human heads with holes cut through at the mouths, 
i heir use as masks is indicat'd, and consequently a possible con¬ 
nection with the cult of Egun or Egimgun . 

Before the burial of a corpse, the shroud which has covered it 
during the time it has been kepi in the house is removed. A wooden 
mask is prepared, which represents, realistically or symbolically, the 
deceased. This mask is assumed by a dancer, who puts on also the 
dead man’s shroud. He dances before tins bereaved relatives, 
speaks ti« them in a shrill, high voice, condoling with them, and 
discussing matters in which the dead man was interested in com 
man with them. Offering* may afterwards he made to tin- ma<k, 
and it is believed that these are received by the deceased. 

“To prove to the women folk that man rises and goes to heaven, 
a person is placed in a private room, J hen when all the family is 
assembled in an adjoining room someone wall strike the ground three 
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times with a stick, crying out. Father! Father! l ather! Answer 
me/ Anil the Epun, the person in the room, answers, and everyone 
rejoices. Food has been placed in the E gun's room by the women, 
and when the Egun has answered, each guest goes in there and helps 
himself as he or she wishes. The Egun h not dressed up when 
in this room, but if he wishes to go outside and join in the dancing, 
then lie dresses himself and puts on his musk,” 

From being regarded originally ns merely the incarnation of 
i hr dead. Egun has in some places developed into a kind of bogey 
function is to carry away persons who are a nuisance to their 
neighbors termagants, busy bodies, scandalmongers. In his public 
character, at any rate, his touch is fatal. To threaten an Egun with 
personal violence, or for ;■ woman to speak disparagingly of him. is 
punishable with death. 

A smaller and lighter mask consists of a head supporting a 
group of animal forms—a tortoise, its inrelegs gripped by the 
beaks of two scavenger birds, ami a serpent. The whole is sur¬ 
mounted by a covered bowl, which suggests that this object nui\ 
have been used as a ' fetish" or rather a "fetish" container. 
.Snake* play an important pari in the religion of most West African 
peoples, and birds and tortoises arc objects of reverence, if not of 
worship The tortoise (like the spider of West Const myth) stands 
for wisdom and cunning, for special efficiency in the struggle lor 
existence, a reputation probably due to the immunity afforded by its 
tough carapace fr» >m tin* attacks of the many foes which lie in wait 
fur the other small creatures of the jungle. But this is not the ma¬ 
son assigned on the Slave t oast for the success which attends Lhe 
t.irtulse in all his undertaking*: it is a reward for a good deed cleverly 
performed. 

The daughter of king was deaf unci dumb, The tortoise 
went U> the king and asked what reward lu would receive ii lie 
succeeded in making the girl Speak. “I will divide my palace in 
two and give you one pari,” said the king. 

The tortoise took a botth- of honey and went into the wood 
where the cliild dwelt, placed the bottle where she would sec it. and 
went and hid himself. As the child came up to take the little, the 
tortoise t:mpi up behind and struck her a light blow. "Thief!" 
hi eried; "that - how you steal honi\\ !” Apparently the shock of 
discovery restored the princess's powers of hearing arul speech, for 
she immediately burst out into indignant protests. The tortoise 
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fastened a rope round her waist, and Ictl her back to the palace, 
tauntinfi her as Lhey went, so that she continued to return align ami 
voluble rejoinders until they came into the presence of the king, 
who was thus assured of her complete recovery* He divided his 
palace ini'' two parts and gave one to the tortoise* 

That is why the tortoise sucovds in everything In undertakes. 

H. U. H. 
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the amazon expedition of the 

UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

To the Head Waters oi- tiie Amazon 

A FTER returning Irani the (minims, wo made a journey of 2;200 
L miles tip the Amazon River in an English ship to I quit os, 
Peru, The first night after leaving Para, while threading our 
way among the numerous islands, wo ran aground on a sandbar and 
were unable to get off. A larger ship belonging to the same company 
went bv but could not corns? near enough to assist us, I here was 
no danger whatever as we were out of the current and had only to 
wait for the returning tide to carry us over* The islands are often 
very large and one does not realize that the ship is not running 
along the mainland. To avoid the current, which runs at about 
four miles an hour, the ship always remains near the land on one 
side or the other. If one takes the trouble to climb the mast and 
look over the tree tops he will more than likely $c.e bey o nd the 
narrow island another branch of the river as large as ilu* one he is 
traveling. There may be three or tour branches each of which is 
several miles across. The lower river is like a great funnel a hundred 
miles across which narrows to the neck at < Ibidos five hundred miles 
up where it is less Than a mile ami a half in width. Here all the 
water is confined to one channel which is said to he two hundred 
and fifty feel deep. 

The tide is felt about four hundred miles, and the water actually 
(lows up stream for two hundred miles. The side streams also feel 
the tides for a long distance. Even where the Amazon rises but 
continues to flow it dams up the other rivers and causes an upstream 
flow. For example; we were traveling by canoe up the Amazon 
on the north side of the river when the tide was in, but the water 
was still running out. When we reached the mouth of the Jary' we 
were paddling against a strong current, but when we turned into the 
jury' we floated for several miles up stream. The sea water docs 
not go far ini ami. yet with a strong wind at high tide we found the 
water loo suit for making coffee at a distance of seventy-five miles 
from the sea. 

Tin- land along the tide pari of the river is too low to be used 
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tor agricultural purposes, hence there is no cleared land. The 
rubier gatherers live in small houses on st ilts and make no clearings. 
One traveling along the river for the first time has a feeling that 
tin* people have just arrived and have had no time to make fields. 
But it is just as it has lwen for a century and just as it will remain 
for another one. About three hundred miles up river you get the 
first view of » range of low mountains through which the river 

appears to have cut its 
way, Many of the moun¬ 
tains are covered with 
grass and support hun¬ 
dreds of cattle and horses. 
Around the foothills there 
is much cleared kind 
where c a s sa v a. sugar 
caru*. corn, Nuianas, etc., 
grow luxuriantly. When 
this high land is passed 
there is nothing to break 
the monotony of the 
broad flat expanse until 
the snowcapped Andes 
appear in the far dis¬ 
tance. There are slight 
clevislions at many places 
which give a location for 
small villages ami fields. 

Our first stop was ai 
Mjuntos, nearly a thou¬ 
sand miles from die sea, 
where we spent a day am] 
took mi several passengers for Tabatinga. at the boundary of Brazil, 
and for Tquiios. Among them was a Peruvian government official, 
who had been sent three months before from hi mu to take his 
post at Iquitos. He had gone up the Coast to Panama, then to 
Barbados, and from there to Monfh s. After spending seventeen 
days more he reached his station eight hundred miles from the 
Capitol. 

Mamins, a thriving city of 80,000 inhabitants, is on the north 
bank of the Negro a few miles from the Amazon. The water of the 
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Negro is very dark. while that of the Amazon is yellow* Where 
their waters come together a distinct line is seen for Home distance, 
but gradually the Amazon color predo mma t es . And so all the way 
to the sea: the Trondx’tas, the Madeira, the I fipajos, the Xingtt, 
the Tocantins, the Paru', the Jar/ and numerous smaller rivers 
bring their clear waters to the Amazon only to Ikj swallowed up 
without noticeably changing the original yellow of the great stream. 
The Amazon is never dear, not even in the dry season. It is difficult 
to appreciate the great volume of water carried by the Amazon 
during the rainy season. The MotkI plain extends for many miles 
on both sides of the river, yet it rises some fifty feet at Manfkos and 
forty feet at lijnilos. Lower down where it meets the tide the rise 
is not so great. At Para, the difference between high water with 
incoming tide and low water with outgoing ride is about fifteen 
feet. 

Besides carrying sediment the river carries great quantities 
of logs and trees out to sea. The trees that fall into the upper rivers 
are soon broken and stripped of their branches. They collect in 
eddies find are piled high with other driftwood on the sandbars. 
Great cedar logs thus piled tip and cured were used by the Indians in 
making their canoes. Often whole trees with other drift get out 
into the current and arc carried down tike a great island. One 
night our ship ran into such a floating island and was compelled to 
back away to get free from it. Damage is often done to the pro¬ 
peller in this way. The heavy hardwoods will not float anti they 
may be seen at low water lining the banks where they fell. The 
small launches have much trouble in the shallow' streams on account 
of running on top of these logs. It is much more difficult to get 
free from ft log than from a sandbar. 

As we were ascending the river in the dry season it was neces¬ 
sary to take great precaution. The channel is constantly shifting. 
Where a ship passed in safety last year, a large canoe may not be 
able to pass this year. The native pilots are experts in determining 
the depth of the water from the appearance of the current. The 
greatest danger is near the mouth of a large tributary. The cross 
currents which are interfered with also bv numerous islands cause 
deposits in unexpected places. Before we reached the Brazilian 
boundary wi were having so much difficulty in locating the channel 
that it became necessary to tie to a tree at night and run only in 
tilt* day lime. This gave us an opportunity to go fishing. At 
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the Peruvian frontier we wen* met by the Booth Company's tug¬ 
boat which ran ahead and located the channel for us. 

A short distance below 1 quit os we met the English consul in 
tt motor boat, coming to notify us that war had been declared in 
Europe Lhe day before. When we arrived at the city we found 
considerable excitement. The two banks, one English and the other 
Peruvian, were closed but all the drinking places were doing a good 
credit business. Everybody talked war. Some Frenchmen and 
Englishmen took the first opportunity to go home and volunteer 
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tor service. Severn] Germans took passage on a hutidi belonging 
to one of their number and went down to Mangos, where they teamed 
that it was impossible to gel home, *. they returned after a short 

visit. _ . 

As we had no money and there was no possible wav of get ling 
any we were unable to go to the hotel. Tire B<*iih agents took 
care of us until we could get away some weeks later. 

At. such a time one appreciates friends and lhe credit s\»tcm 
which is the common method of doing business thn mghotit i he 
rubber region. We had expected to spend several month's in study 
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and collecting among the different tribes of Peruvian Indians, but 
that now seemed impossible I had been in Iquitos eight years 
before and had made a two weeks trip with the manager of the 
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Barnaul Rubber Company on one of their launches up the Ucayali 
River, Fortunately this same man was in charge of the business 
again after a long vacation Its Eup »[*’. I called and related my 
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difficulties. He said, without any hesitata»u or questions, "That 
is easy, within a few day's I must go to Oumaxin sthe head of navi* 
gation mi the Ucayali) b> collect rublur, I will himish you passage 
and all the gnods you need for trading with the Indians and allow 
you to pay when you can." I availed myself of his very generous 
offer and spent some six weeks with him tin the journey, He did 
even more thart he had said he would do. He stopped at every 
Indian village anti every place we could hear "f a specimen. He 
often, went with me in a motor boat up small streams while the 
launch loaded or waited below. We math over two hundred calls 
on the round trip and collected specimens from the Campos, Cashilms, 
Conches, Pin* and Shi pi bos. Tin- large coll eel ion of Combo pottery 
is unique and one of the best of the whole expt riitioti. I fa,- ( onehos 
make the finest pottery of all the tribes and ilu-ir wares are found 
among many other tribes a> well as in the lusues of the whites living 
along the river. In ihe collection arc “chichi'* pots, for native 
drinks, three feet high and four feel across the body,* These were 
carried suspended from poles on the shoulders of men to the river, 
there they wire placed in canoes and taken to ihe river launch 
which carried them to Iquitos, where they were jwcktri and sent 
direct to New York by a Ibjoth steamship. A part of the 
collection was presented ir. the (bwldi Museum at Pam upon tmr 
return. 

At (Jitmaria. the last station Up river, we met many canoes 
from further up stream and from the side streams, bringing rubber m 
the launch. Here we fount! some must incongtuntis combinations 
of primitive with modern methods m navigation, For example, we 
saw a < logout cunt*- fitted with an Ev in rude gasoline motor and 
used by a Conobo Indian to bring rubber from the small rivers to 
the station. 

As it was impossible to learn anything about money affairs 
up river, it was necessary to mak e such a rapid journey that no 
time could be given to ethnological study. After an absence of six 
weeks we returned to find no improvement in the financial situation 
and it was, therefore, necessary to return to Para. Then was not A 
cent in circulation. To make matters worse, freight rates were 
doubled at once and exporters could not afford to ship theft rubber, 
or vegetable ivory nuts, the two important exports. The monthly 
service of foreign ships was reduced to am ship in three months 
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and when it came it could not carry the food stuffs required tor the 
people* As ii result, many were compelled io leave the city and go to 
the upriver plantations, leaving their unpaid bills behind, 

With such a state of affairs it was impossible for us to continue 

our work, so we started down 


river, stopping on Lhe way to 
visit the Yahua Indians, We 

- 1 _ _ .(i collection there, 

auu puju *«t the goods we used 
in exchange several months Inter, 
Although this trite lms been bi 
constant contact with rivilizu- 
Lion for two hundred and fifty 
years, and during most of riutt 
pent*! has hud a mission station, 
the members of the trite speak 
their own language only, dress in 
grass, and practice their ancient 
customs and religion . As no one 
at the mission spoke the Yahua 
language, we were unable to 
Irani much of their customs or 
beliefs. Only a remnant rc~ 
mains of the large group that 
once made up litis trite ft is 
the same old story, such contact 
with civilized men serves only 
to destroy primitive peoples. 
In a few more years they will 
have disappeared. 

In addition to the ethno¬ 
logical collect if ms, we sent also 
from rent a number of live birds 
and animals for the Philadelphia 
JC<xjlogical Gardens, consisting 
i jf parrots, maroudis. enrassows. 
onoJes. bitterns, monkeys, curias, pacas, squirrels, jaguars and a tapir. 
The Sun parrot is the most beautiful of all the family, 11 He spreads 
his neck leathers in a doming glory around his head*” 1 carried 
him ' « foul ior seven days and in the canoe and on launch for two 
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months. Due of the jaguars was a great pet and was allowed to 
run about the launch at will. The tapir was about three months 
old and still retained the white stripes which are characteristic of 
the young. The tapir is extinct in all the other pans of the world 
except in southeastern Asia and South America. It is ;» curious 
fact that the young in these widely separated areas are alike in color 
while the adults are ijuite different in this respect. 

The Peruvian launches go to Nazareth on the J a vary River, 
the boundary between the two countries, for purposes of Lrade with 
! hose tiving on their side of the river The Brazilian tat inches stop 
at Renmtc dr Males on the opposite side of the river. These two 
villages are the wet season centers for upriver rubber gatherers. 
Bure they loaf and enjoy themselves until the rains ccasu. when they 
must go to work again. This location is a convenient one in which 
to live, Iweause one may take advantage of the dilfcrcnt customs 
duties in the two countries—at night. From this place our, launch 
carried many tons of rubber and on the way picked up six hundred 
live turtles for the market at Manfios. Beef is scarce there, except 
for a short period, when cattle are received from the savannahs of 
Rio Branco. Many cattle are raised in the low grass lands along 
Lhe river but nut sufficient to supply the market. These turtles are 
caught on the sandbars at night, when they come out to lay their 
eggs. The people rush out from their hiding places and turn the 
turtles over on their backs. In this position the turtles are helpless. 
They are next carried to pens and kept there until a launch arrives 
to carry them to market. The turtles average about seventy-five 
pounds each, and sell for five dollars apiece. < tor passage, as stated 
upon going aboard, was to be fourteen pounds sterling, or, at the 
last known exchange, two hundred anil ten mitreis; but when wc 
arrived at Manaos. wc paid three hundred and twenty-two milreis, 
or a difference of more than fifty per cent, due to the depreciation 
of Brazilian currency, on account of the European war. Upriver 
prices for the most part remained the same, hut in the cities the 
prices increased To keep pace with the depreciation of milreis. The 
increased cost of imports and freight, rates, and the decrease in value 
of exports and currency made times hard in the valley. Laborers 
in the cities could not get work, and many moved to the islands, 
where they lived on fariuba and the flesh of the capybara. the 
largest of the rodents. A 1x>y I had employed on my first trip came 
back and begged for work again at less than one third of his former 
wages. 
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Wt- soon learned Co intiki farinhu our piifacipal food, supple¬ 
menting it with whatever meat we could got along the rivers, or m 
the forests. 1‘armha is the coarse floor made by the natives from 
the n*pt of the cassava plattt. It is used by many of the Indian 
tribes as well as by all the Brazilian rubber gatherers. The root 
cannot Ik* used as a vegetable because it is jjoisonous. Farrnha 
is obtained lay grating the root, pressing out the poisonous juice, 
then roasting the remaining pulp in an open oven, While not 
palatable, ftinnha is u eery nourishing food and may he eaten as 
it is or mixed with soups, tea "r even cold water. For the traveler 
hi that region it is the best possible food to cam-. It Veeps indefi¬ 
nitely and may be procured from ;mv rubK-r station or Indian village. 

Instead of roasting the pulp some of 
the Indians use it in making coarse 
bread. On the higher land there is 
a variety known as sweet cassava, 
which is not poisonous and may be 
eaten boiled or roasted. 

Thu Purus 

During the rainy season, which 
lasts front four to six months ac¬ 
cording to the location, it is difficult 
to travel in the interior Ijecause the 
rivers overflow their banks and make 
it impossible to go on foot. It is 
also a bad time to travel bv canoe 
because there is no high land for 
camping places, making it necessary 
to pass the night in the canoes. At 
such times it is necessary to cook 
alxiartl the canoe. The stove in 
all the canoes along the Amazon Ls 
made of a standard t hi kerosene 
tin. Three inches of earth is placed 
in the bottom to prevent burning 
. . „, , , through. Just above this a hole is 

cut m one suit- for the hre. The top is removed and the cooking pot 
suspended mside. It is cheap, convenient and efficient. Two 
kerosene tins are shipped in a strong wooden box. These Ijoxcs 
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serve* as seats in all the rubber men's houses. I hen* an* it* chairs 
in the region outride of the towns, Fveryliody sits or lies in his 
hammock and has little use for a chair* In wcll-to-dd homes an 
extra hammock is kept for the use: of visitors* Little or no food can 
be obtained on the way. The land animals go to the higher places 
away from the rivers and one cannot go into the forests for birds 
or monkeys. Fish cannot be caught in the rivers Jiccattse they go 
into the forests to feed. < hi one occasion we killetl a great, many 
fish weighing from four to five pounds each, wnh our macho ties in 
shallow water among the trees. The Indians who live along the river 
in the dry season* usually have homes and fields on high land far 
away, where they retreat during the rainy season. Without, a guide 
these places cannot tie found. < in one of the rivers we learned that 
a tribe had a village three days journey on foot from the river in 
dry weather. They had no canoes and never came outride while 
the water was over the trail When we asked the rubber gatherer, 
who was living in a house on piles, if it was possible to reach the 
Indians, he said there was no land one could put his foot on within 
a hundred miles in any direction. We attempted to follow the trail 
through the woods* hi a canoe but could not find our wav. Then we 
tried following a small stream, but soda came to a great lake with no 
streams coming into it. That is, the streams were so small and so 
winding that the branches of the trees met and left no trace of a 
channel. There was water everywhere but no passageway for a 
canoe. We had marked the trees on the way or it would have been 
impossible for us to follow the same way back to the river. 

The wet season begins earlier at the south and travels slowly 
northward. In order to take advantage of this fact we went up the 
Ihirus river, a soul hern affluent of the Amazon. At this time the 
river is navigable for more than a thousand miles of its bourse, to the 
very frontiers of Bolivia and Peru. It was the time of the greatest 
rainfall along ihe Amazon, and for half the distance up the Purus 
ihe water was over the hanks and flooded the forests for many miles 
in every direction. Tho mules, which art- used in the dry season to 
carry the rubber from the distant camps in the forest to the river, 
are kept on platforms built for that purpose* during the four months 
of the wet season and are fed on wild grass cut along the river bank 
by men in canoes. In some places, as at Huytnnahan. on the Purus, 
the vampire bats are so numerous and hh »*tthirsty it is Impossible 
to keep horses, cattle or even duckens. We are accustomed to 
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think of the vampire as a myth. No doubt it is liccause the vampire 
of the ancients was a ghost that came at night to such your blood. 
After one of ihest l*ats had taken his supper from my great toe, \ 
was quite sure he was no ghost. In the morning mv feet anti my 
dothing were covered with blued. but I had felt no pain. Just how 
he is able to make such a deep wound without disturbing his victim, 
is diflicitli to understand. I iis favorite spots for operation on man 
are the toe, the nose or the temple, and on the horse the withers. 
The wound leaves a scar as deep as a pox mark. lie is not the 
large hat as is supposed, Mil of medium size and easily distinguished 
by his teeth and stomach. He ems no solid food. 

When thi- middle river is over its banks the head streams are 

already dry. The coun¬ 
try is so very dal that 
when the rains cease the 
water away from the 
rivers remains to be evap¬ 
orated. The water of 
the rivers soon runs out 
and leaves them uimavi- 
gable even for canoes. 
At Senna Madureira, the 
head of navigation, within 
three weeks from the time 
the river was over its 
Minks it had dropped 
fifty-five feel and would 
not rise again until the 
aiming of the next rains. 
Small launches caught at 
such times must remain 
for five or six months. 

Senna Madureira is 
the capital of the Acre 
Territory and is connected 
with the other districts by 
wireless. The first people 
wem to the Acre in IS 77, but now the population of the Territory is 
estimated at *(' iHXV. j be town has a population of 1,500 during the 
rainy season and 800 the rest of the year. It has electric lights. 
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tram cars, good schmtis ami a college. A few years ago tin- govern¬ 
ment established an agricultural experiment station here with all 
kinds of machinery and tools, Init it was soon abandoned. The 
people will not adopt agriculture as tong as rubber gathering is 
profitable. 'Hie sawmill and planing mill were Ret up but were 
never in use. The houses are built of lumber from the United 
States, which hits been shipped 2,60(1 miles through Brazilian forests, 
'Hie forests are very dense with underbrush and small trees, but 
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large trees grow far apart. One wonders why there are so many 
young frees a foot or less in diameter and so few old ones. 


The RiraintK Inoistry 

The rubber is collected during the dry season and shipped down 
on the high water. In former times the collectors had little com¬ 
munication with the outside world during the gathering season. 
Because of this they were* often taken advantage of by tra ins who 
came up to buy thetr rubber. Now. however, there are several 
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■wireless stations in the interior, the collectors learn the general news 
iiiul, what is of more importtmce, the price of rubber* In 1912, before 
the time of the wiret&ss stations, the owners of large "rU.-Hngaes" took 
their nil iIht t<> ManAos in their own launches* They expected to 
receive six imtreis n kilo, at which price they wouldluive a reasonable 
profit. But t'i their great surprise they got sixteen uiilreis ins Lead 
of six, and found themselves suddenly made millionaires. Little 



wonder that many lost their heads and spent their money lavishly 
and foolishly. 

The life of the rubber man in the forest is not one of great hard- 
ships, as is oiten depicted, nor of great privation. At the end of the 
wet season, which he has spent at the central station, or down river 
he* n company with other men, goes by canoe up a small stream to 
tT ( ’ utip ; takin « mth h,m hi * ^ipplios for the five months of tapping. 
H * Ups the ,n lhe and collects the milk and smoLft 
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in tho early afternoon, IJn his round he carries his rifle and gets 
enough game to give him a varied diet. He spends a month getting 
to camp and making ready for work, and another month in getting 
his rubber to the station. The five months of rain he spends at the 
central camp, or visiting down river, when.- la- succeeds in spending 
a little more than his year's profit. Every year finds him deeper in 
debt to his employer, but he remains happy and continues going 
the old rounds. He may go back in the same camp fur ten seasons, 
tint he seldom makes any clearing or does any planting. He prefers 
to buy al] his provisions. The river may In Full of fish, but hr would 
rather buy canned sardines than go fishing. In tin Acre Territory*, 
more than tw<* thousand miles up river, we ate American salmon, 
sardines, beans and potatoes, 

The Indians of the Purus collect very little rubber, and few 
an* seen along the river. The rubber gatherer gets all the game in 
the woods and thus forces the Indians farther into the interior, away 
from the rivers, When the water is low, the Indians come out and 
camp along the sandbars, in order to fish. At the time of our visit, 
there were none to t ic seen along the ri vt r. We made several journeys 
on fool hack to their villages, fooling numerous streams, with our 
packs on our heads, and wading through the mud and water of the 
lowlands, For the Indians, such travel is not so unpleasant, because 
the men wear no clothing, and the women only a short apron. Such 
tribes have very little for the collector, with the exception of Ixnvs 
and arrows, hammocks and a few cooking things Vet their 
languages, customs and ladiefs wen interesting and well worth 
the difficulties in recording them. We visited four tribes, Cat y ana, 
Ipurina, Jamamadt mid Nawisima, each of whom, we knitted from 
our linguistic material, speaks a dialect of the Arawak language. 
We found here many customs which resemble those of other trills 
of the same stock in British Guiana, two thousand miles away. The 
Jamnnuidis have a physical test for marriage for men which might 
be introduced into civilized sorietj with profit to the race. The young 
man must first get consent from hts parents, the girl and her parents, 
and the chief. Then, on the morning of the wedding, after he has 
had his bath in the river, he is taken by the chief to a heavy log. 
The prospective Uridtrgw*HTi must carry this log on his shoulders a 
fixed distance; if he is unable to do so he is not allowed to many. 
In this way inherited weaknesses and physical defects are elimmtiled, 
and a strong vigorous race in the result. 
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An Ipunna marries his cousin on fits mother's siile. The wedding 
takes place when the full moon is near a bright star. The moon, 
which is a woman, knows when the girl is old enough to marry. At 

death "the angel of the eyes” goes to the 
sky and never returns. They perforate the 
ears, nose and lips to prevent them from 
growing too large, but never wear any orna¬ 
ments. They pull out their eye-brows so they 
can see more clearly. The rainbow is the 
reflection of the colors of a large animat that 
eats the rain. It can never rain as long as 

you see his colors. 

* 

The Jatmimadis many outside of their 
own village, but not necessarily cousins, and 
the man goes to live in his wife’s village. 
The man who marries the oldest daughter 
of the chief becomes the next chief. He is 
usually the scat of another chief. His ham¬ 
mock is hung between those of his two 
wives, 13eath ends alt. Nol* *iy knows where 
the river goes, nor where the sun goes at night. 
The women wear joints of bamboo an inch in 
diameter in the lower lip. the septum of the 
nose and in the ears. 

Photography in the tropics is very diffi¬ 
cult, on account of heat and moisture. One 
must carry plates and films in sealed, tins, 
and develop them at night by the riverside, 
as soon as they have been exposed, We 
found it necessary at times to dry our plates 
by the fire. * hi this voyage we had difficulty 
in getting the proper exposures. 'Flic villages 
were among the tall spreading trees, without 
any clearing except that of the underbrush. 
It is very difficult to appreciate the density 
of the shadows in these places. As a result, 
rmr photographs were underexposed. < >n one occasion we took a 
dozen photographs, eleven of Indians, and one of u rubber collector. 
During my absence of a few minutes, the collector pulled out the 
slides of the plate holders looking for his picture and mined all but 
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a half of one uf the plates* This was nut teamed until the plates 
were developed and the Indians had gone. 

During our journeys we kept a record of temperature, but 
vt is of lit t.le value, Ix’caitse we were riot in any one place for an entire 
year. The record of the government engineer, Joa6 Alberto MnsA, 
for 1911, gives a very good account of rainfall, temperature and 
humidity in the Acre Territory. 

Average maximum temperature 94 degrees 

Average minimum lemjK'.mL ure. . ...HI degrees 

Average humitlity ■ BS j>er cent 

Total rainfall ............. . . - ... 6^ inches 

Total rainfall for November, December, 

January and February ■ ■ 42 inches 

Total rainfall for May, June and July 0 inches 

The humidity of the four months of greatest rainfall is 90 and 
for the three dry months it is K5. The hottest days are in July. 
August and September, with ail average for the three months of 
95 degrees. The c<«ik*st days are in February, March, April and May, 
with an average of 89 degrees, (At Para the hottest day on record 
was % degrees, ) 

The time and the nmt iunt of rain fall varies greatly in the different 
regions. About the islands in the lower Amazon, just under the 
equator, the rainy season extends from January to June anti the 
rainfall is said to bn 10 feet a year. At IJada Nawa, British Guiana, 
in latitude 2h degrees north the fall b SO inches and nearly all 
incurs in June, while at Bou Vista, sixty or seventy mites farther 
west in tile sail,- latitude, the min fulls at the same timeof y< nr but 
measures only 42 inches, The agricultural experiments undertaken 
by the government of Braid I at Boa Vista failed because the rainfall 
was no! sufficiently distributed throughout the season ibr the develop¬ 
ment of crops. On the Brazilian side one eats only farinha and dried 
beef. On the British side Mr. Melville has introduced irrigation by 
means of American windmills and grows all kinds of tropical fruits 
and vegetables, such as oranges, bananas, cashews, mangoes. beans, 
potatoes, tomatoes, etc, The soil is fertile, there is pJcnty of under¬ 
ground water, there is a roustant cast wind - hence the windmill is 
all that is needed to make this a valuable agricultural region. 

When traveling in the upper rivers among the rublx-r gatherers 
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by canoe, one receives information from the short- l>y signal.'*. Every 
man carrier a ride ami uses it for game and for communication. 
These signal* art- known ami heeded 1 ty all. C)ne shot moans nothing 
more than shooting game. Two shots at an interval of ten seconds 
nutans good clay—a simple salutation—-or who arc you? when 
hailing a passing canoe. As \v< were strangers, two shots required 
u* to stop and to give a satisfactory account of ourselves tvfore 
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being allowed to proceed. Three shots at the same interval means 
that immediate help is wanted. Four shots is the signal to announce 
a death at the place. Five shots tells everybody that a festival 
is in progress and that he is invited, t )ne Sunday when we were 
coming down the Amazon in a launch far from shore, a man came 
out in a canoe and fired five shots, whereupon we turned and followed 
him in to shore. There we found nearly a hundred people and spent 
the afteniM>n dancing and feasting with them. In this particular 
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case we were Invited because they exiieeted us m add something 
to the supply of liquid refreshments. This the captain of the launch 
did most Sil l r.illv The stranger is often surprised at t he tumidem* 
tic,n the captain shows for the upriver people, For the one who can 
read he has a newspaper, f<>r the children he has candy or even an 
apple from Oregon, which he can buy any month in the year at 
Para for ten cents. Those who arc fortunate enough to sit, at the 
captain’s table soon understand it all. Choice fruits, vegetables, 
chickens and wild game find their way to his room at every stop. 
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He always has a good supply of such things left over to take home 
to his family upon his return, 

Jxmg journeys up river on the launches become somewhat 
tiresome, yet there is always something to attract one’s attention. 
Numerous stops must be made to take on wood for fuel because 
coal is too expensive for river steamers. Cattle for the voyage 
must b«- taken from the lower Amazon and Soiled aboard as needed. 
Every' day the boys must go out in cantHS to cut grass v feed 
them. ( kreastonally i me falls overboard and there is great excitement 
until rt is caught. 1 )ne day one reached die bank before it was over- 
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taken and the liuys spent several hours chasing it through the forest 
before they could catch it again. 

The launches which are subsidized by the government must 
cam- a medical doctor an.] a postal clerk. If the clerk lias a letter 
for a man the launch blows the whistle and the man comes alongside 
in his cfuux' but the launch does not stop. The same thing is true 
if there is cargo for the man: the whistle gives him the information, 
and the launch carries him along until the canoe is loaded, when he 
casts «>tf and floats hack home, if the man on shore wants medicine 
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or to take passage he fires :l signal and starts out in his canoe to 
niet-l the launch. On the return voyage more st-ips must be made 
to ttike on the rubber. 

(tne's traveling companions are Brazilian officials, owners of 
ntl .I nr .stat if ms, rubl >vr collectors ; Turk, Assyrian and Jewish traders. 
In Pent, Spanish is the launch language and in Brazil it is Portuguese! 
Oik- hears every language, from Arabic to Arawak. but no English. 
The day is largely spent at the tabic. Coffee at 6.00, breakfast at 
10.,to, coflee at 2.30. dinner at 5,30 mid a coffee nightcap at 8.W. 
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Wine is always served with the meals. We happened to be in the 
Acre at Easter time. Effigies of Judas were burned at many places 
along the river banks. Fast days were observed aboard the launch: 
that is. the gong did not sound to call us to mir meals, but the regular 
meals wen? served for those who did not cun- to fast—there were not 
many vacant places. These launches under government contract 
arc- not allowed to do any trailing. They curry n refrigerating plant 
but cannot sell tee. They sell beer and wine on board to passengers 
2,1100 miles up river at the saint- price as at Para. This b often one- 
fifth the local price for warm beer. It is little wonder then that 
many come- aboard at every stop, for a cold drink. They have a 
saying among themselves that they sit on the river bank from one 
launch to Lhe next. 

It is interesting to note the parts the people of the different 
nationalities play in the business of the Amazon valley. In Peru 
lhe owners and the collectors of the rubber arc Peruvians, but the 
trade is in the hands of English, French, German. Spanish and 
Moroccan Jews, while the shipping is wholly in the hands of the 
English who own the floating docks at Iquitos, In brazil the owners 
and collectors arc Brazilians and many of the launches trading up 
river belong to Brazilians. But the majority of the- launches are 
owned by an English concern which is not allowed to trade and 
whose launches must lie manned by Brazilians—pilots, captains, 
officers and men. This company also controls the docks at Manflo* 
and Para and is associated with the company which controls the 
foreign shipping of the whole valley. Brazilian ships do a coasting 
trade as I;n as Manaus, and the ships ot a Brazilian line from Rio to 
New \ ork call at Para, The small business in the cities and towns 
is done by I urks and Assyrians, but the larger business of supplying 
tht rubber tinn, the nut collectors and the cattle ranches is done by 
Portuguese houses. The exporting houses are German, English, 
and American, while the foreign banks am English. 
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NOTES 


At the January meeting of the Board of Managers, Mr. Ixmis 
C. Madeira was elected a Vice-President of the Museum. 

A new see don has been created in the Museum 10 correspond 
to the more recent activities in assembling collections From the Far 
Bust. 'I*he Sect ion of ( JricTUnl Art will include the collections which 
illustrate the historic periods of the arts in China, Japan, India and 
Persia and the countries in the Far East that arc immediately influ¬ 
enced by these civilizations. Mr. Carl W, Bishop has been appointed 
Assistant Curator of this section. 

Mr, Bishop left Philadelphia in February to proceed tn Japan 
and China for three years’ study in the Par East, It will be his 
purpose to invoke the cooperation of scholars and authorities in 
the far eastern countries for i hr investigation of Chinese life in the 
prehist <me and historic periods. He if possible, pntcure examples 
to illustrate the history of the arts and industries in China. 

The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Egyptian Expedition has lu-en at 
work on the cemetery at Deadereh and has recently moved to the 
camp at Memphis to resume the excavations which were conducted 
there last y«tr. 

Mr. Louis Shotrirlge has continued his work in Southeastern 
Alaska under the appropriation made by Mr. John Watmmafcer. 
Mr. Shot ridge has been successful in his collecting ami in his record¬ 
ing of the social lifer and customs of the Tlinkit peoples, 

Mr. Roliert Rurkitl has continued his studies and investiga- 
tions in Guatemala, A collection of the modem products of the 
Indians has been assembled, together with a series of their myths 
and legends recorded in native languages. 

Reports have been received regularly from Mr, Alexander 
Scott in charge of the Museum's axfxMition in India. .Mr. Scott 
has already studied many sites and has been in close touch with the 
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Archaeological Survey if India under the directum of Sir John 
Marshall, through whose cooperation and assistance Mr. Scott’s 
work has been agreeably facilitated- 

The following gifts have been received. 

From Mr. Hampton L. Carson a piece of painted t&pa cloth 
from Samoa, 

From Miss Frances A. Roberts, a feather robe from North 
Africa. 

From Mr. j. Maxwell Bullock, a native drum from the* Island 
of Havti. 


From Dr. Horatio C. Wood, a pair of Japanese swords. 

From Miss Alice M. Freeman, a Greek vase and a Greek terra- 
cotta figurine with movable legs and arms. 

The following purchases have been made during the three 
months cm ling March list, 

A Circek stele or grave relief described in this number of the 
Journal, 

Five Babylonian tablets. 

A Chinese sculpture of the Wt-i Period. 

Four Chinese pottery vases and three pottery figures all of the 
Ming Period. 


Five I crsUn textiles of the sixteen tit and seventeenth centuries, 
three Persian bronze vessels and one Persian bronsse ring from the 
door of a shrine with inscription inlaid in silver. 


Five objects from the South Sea Islands. 
An American Indian shield. 
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A collection of Panama pottery. 

A deck of Apache playing cards of skin in decorated case. 

Two collections of European prehistoric flint implements. 

Dr. Stephen Langdon. the Curator of the Babylonian Section, 
has in press two volumes dealing with some of the tablets in the 
Museum collection which he has been cataloguing. He lias also 
prepared for this number of the Jot kn.u two articles on tablets 
of exceptional interest for readers of the Journal. 

Dr. l^angdon, who is Render of Assyriology at Oxford University, 
and a close associate of Prof. Sayce. has a special interest in the 
Sumerian language in which many of the tablets are written. This 
ancient and obscure language, together with the Semitic languages 
of Babylonia and Assyria, forms Dr. Langdou’s special held of 
research and makes his services of special value to the Museum and 
to American scholarship. 

Dr. Ed wan:! Chieru. Instructor in the Department of Semitics 
in the University of Pennsylvania, has Iwu assigned, for copying 
and translating, a large group of Babylonian tablets containing lists 
of personal names. Dr. Chi era has prepared and submitted 
two volumes embodying these Assy Ho-Babylonian texts. I hese 
two volumes have now been published by the Museum and con¬ 
stitute an important study of Semitic personal names. Dr. Chiern 
is now at work upon a third volume dealing wiih the same subject, 

Dr, H, Lutz, formerly a student of Prof, Albert T, Clay in 
die Department of AssyriologY at Yale University, was appointed 
Harrison Fellow in Semitics at the University of Pennsylvania at 
the beginning of the Academic V car, 1916-17. 

l>r. Lutz has been engaged upon copying u series of Baby Ionian 
letters assigned to him, and preparing a volume thereon for the 
Babylonian Scries of Liu Museum 

Dr, George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, has in preparation a 
volume of religious texts based upon Tablets which have been assigned 
to him from the Museum's collection and which he is copying. 
Among these tablets, which are written in Sumerian, is one which 
contains an account of tin* Creation of Man. 
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Mr. Richard B. Seager has completed his report on the work 
at Pachyammre; in Crete cvuducted during the years 1 14—15* 
The volume, which is illustrated by many plates showing the pottery 
discovered, has recently Ken published in the Anthropological 
Series of the Museum, 

The lecture course < <n Saturday afternoons was concluded on 
March 17th wheat Dr, Pay Cooper Cole delivered the eighteenth 
lecture of tin* surit.s, At each of these eighteen lectures the Audi- 
toriurn was filled to its capacity. The Museum feels justified in 
having taken pains to secure the best lecturers upon topics of special 
interest. 

The Wednesday afternoon lectures provided for the teachers 
and pupils of the elementary' schools and the high schools, proved 
again this season that this direct educational feature of the Museum 
is one that appeals both to the teachers and to the pupils. Twenty- 
one talks, illustrated by stereopticon and motion pictures, were 
given in the Auditorium, which was filled on each iccasion with 
teachers and their pupils. 

Tlu- Society of the Sigma Xi held its third meeting of the ses- 
siftrv at the University Museum on Wednesday evening, March 14th. 
TJte exercises were held in the Auditorium ami afterwards tile mem* 
tiers and their friends who were present inspected the exhibition 
rtxims. 


Arrangements have been made for a special exhibition to include 
some of He more important of die recent acquisitions of the Museum, 
together with .several groups of objects which have been lent by the 
owners for the occasion. The exhibition will consist of European 
tapestries, nrivntal mgs, Chinese sculptures, paintings and art 
pottery. Hr re will ids** In; included in the exhibition certain 
important accessions in Greek sculpture and pottery and the John 
Thompson Morris Collection of coins. 
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The folkwing persons been i?U*ct<‘*l t-o numtiership in llie 
Museum. 

FsLLOv.'smi* Members 

J. fiinult Caldwell Cyra# H K. Curtin 

SlST.UVI.VO MtiVIUtiHS 

William !*. Bancroft j, U Kettwlmus 

John Hampton (James (" W. Macfarliini- 

George W. liltius Jr, W W. Mcmiginu<rrv, Jr . 

Samuel Homer. Jr, fiifwald Mnnull 

Mrs. W. Bn soke R;ov1e 

Annual MEJiatifljt 


E. I. A lice 
John E, Baird 
A C harl es Barclay 
'iVashbi^tm liam]iur? L 
Sir . 11. 1] Rattle 
Dr 1'leimnl Riddle 
John S Bkmm 
Charles L, Boric. Jr 
Willu4.rn Findlay Brown 
John Carfwainrirr Jr. 

Jolm M. Campbell 
Harvey N. Carpenter 
Mk> Arm C Camon 
John U Carter 

Hr. Judsnn 1 inland 
Mrs. Charles Li Drum 
kirhanl W Davids 
Mrs Henry C. Davis 
Thomas Devlin 
Allen Evans 
Pasrpudc Farina 
Hector T. Fenton 
WiDtam C, Fltv’U' 11 ' 1 
Miss Edith T Fi'hcr 

Beniamin W FlctRlirr 
Hannah Frm 
Mis: Alin- M Fmiuan 
Charles FroOiofer 
John Marshall Graft 
Mrs, A. T, Geras 
il’amti IT, Grimtli 
l)r S. McC UnrmU 
Florence J. Hoppe 
M ns Horace Bimivy Hare 


George Hnw<- 

Miss MargnrciTa lluidtfnsnn 
S. ISinlu-rton IlntrimiKtm 
I lenry K, Kelly 
Striikland L. Kncaos 
Mrs. John Morttoe 
A Robinmn McJlvalnv 
Walter^ Mil nuts 
Arthur K Newbold, Jr 
John M < Jkii- 

Alexander K ' imerbritt^-, Jr 

Charles. B. Pan roast 

Mrs Charles R, Peutrftfe- 

John D Plait 

Eli Kirk J*rice 

Evan Randolph 

Mr- Evan Randolph 

Mrs Joseph M. Kut;eri 

It, B, RoHTftKttrtim 

MBs Emily IV. Sttiltr 

Mr . William J S i raw i.rider 

Mr? Eduard Starr 

Warner J Steel 

Hoiiii>:< head N Taylor 

Walter S. Thomson 

Mrs Edward Dale T->hind 

Carroll S. Tysrin, Jr. 

HiTt.i'ii Welsh 
Thomas Raeburn While 
Henry Wharton 
Marshall S, Wtnpcimy 
Mm Diftwyn Wi*»#r 
Edward Randolph Wood 
Mrs WalierS Wyatt 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

l give and bequeath to the trustees of the University qf Penn* 
sylvania the Mini of dollars, in mist for the uses of 

the University Museum, r Here specify in detail the purposes,) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There arc four classes of memltership in the Museum: 

Pel lows for Life, who contribute ..... . . .. .. j j .(K)C> 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of $]00 

Sustaining Members, who pay an ;mnual contribution of S25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of $10 


AH classes of members are entitled to the following privileges. 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; an invitation to 
;my regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; Copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are untitled, Sustaining Members 
and bellows receive, upon request, copies of all lawks published by 
the Museum. 
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C, The Purposes of the 
University Museum 


CL To give to Philadelphia a Museum that will be in 
keeping with its traditions, that will answer to its 
needs and that will sustain its historic repute as a 
Stronghold of Civilization, 

C. To assemble collections that will illustrate the 
achievements of Mankind in the field of Art, and to 
cherish and preserve this Heritage from the Past, 

CL To trace the origin of Civilization and to recon¬ 
struct the successive steps and the varied episodes that 
have attended its development, 

CL To encourage the Arts; and to demonstrate the 
debt that Civilization owes to the Artist and to the 
Craftsman, 

CL To encourage Research, to send out expeditions to 
excavate the buried cities of Antiquity and bring to 
light the records of the Past; to gather and preserve 
the early Arts and ancient Lore handed down by the 
vanishing races of Mankind. 

C To promote a knowledge of Humanity and to dis¬ 
seminate that knowledge by lectures, by publications, 
by cooperation with the schools and through the 
medium of the University; to illustrate the unity of 
all races and the diversity of their Art, to inculcate a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of all 
peoples and to afford a just measure of the contribu¬ 
tion that each has made to Civilization. 

CL By bringing the people into direct contact with the 
' isiblc Past and its prolific life, to exert a civilizing 
and humanizing influence upon our manners and habits 
■ ffif of thought. 
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REVIEW 


N o TW i TH st a ndi s g adverse conditions which could iu*t tail to 
affect the fortunes of nil public tost it avion s in this country such as 
the Cniversity Museum, the constructive work of the Museum 
during the first half of the current year bus not been diminished. 
At no corresponding period have more important accessions been 
trtade. At the same time, report* from the expeditions in the field 
have indicated satisfactory progress in meir several fields of Tabor. 

In the last number of the JOURNAL attention was called to the 
accessions of the first three months of the year. Among the objects 
described in detail was a Greek stein on die fourth century B, C.. 
the importance of which is well known to everyone fusjuainted with 
ancient Greek sculpture. 

Following the purchase of this monument of ancient Greek 
art, the Museum had occasion to he congratulated again upon the 
acquisition of a great Chinese sc ulp ture u! the Vci Dynasty which 
was acquired through the generosity of Mr. James B. Ford. 'Hiis 
sculpture has on its front a statue of Maitrcya, the future Buddha 
and Messiah, for whom the Buddhist world is waiting, and on the 
reverse a long inscription in ancient Chinese characters, it has 
been set up in a central position in Harrison H:d! directly opposite 
the entrance, whore it has an appropriate setting as the most 
conspicuous object in the room and the most impressive monument 
of ancient Chinese art that has come into the possession of the 
Museum, The gold and colors with which the stone was overlaid 
Still cling to the face and to the draperies of the statue, as well as to 
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the canopy that rises above its head, imparting, by their softened 
glow, a warmth to the whole monument, that harmonizes well with 
its present surroundings, 

The elate. 51A A. D„ which is found In the inscription on the 
reverse, is of peculiar importance, for it enables us to assign this 
great work beyond dispute to the Wei Dynasty and helps to estab¬ 
lish a chronology for the early periods of Chinese sculpture and 
especially to identify the stylo and method of treatment that marked 
the movement that flourished under a powerful Buddhist impulse 
in the Northern Kingdi m of Wei during the fifth and sixth centuries. 

It is not possible to mention individually all of the objects that 
have been acquired during these months, but there is one in addi¬ 
tion to those mentioned that claims the distinction of special refer¬ 
ence, The object referred to is a large rug of the K’ang Hsi Period 
(1662-5723 A. Dj which has lately been purchased and which is 
now on exhibition in Harrison Hull. It measures twenty-four feet 
square and is in a perfect state of preservation. Ancient Chinese 
rugs are rare arid this fact, together with their great l>eauty of 
design and color, ought to make the acquisition of so perfect an 
example an occasion for renewed interest on the part of students 
and lovers of art generally in the opportunities which the Museum 
affords for advancing thdr knowledge and increasing their enjoy¬ 
ment, The accession of this remarkable rug calls attention, also 
to another use of the Museum, which is to proride correct models 
for practical application in those industrial arts which are founded 
on the adaptation of artistic design to mechanical processes, such 
as the manufacture of rugs, fn other words, by showing good 
models, the Museum can bring together the artist and the manu¬ 
facturer in a combined effort to get rid of ugliness. 


Mr. C. W. Bishop, Assistant Curator of the Section of Oriental 
Art, Vi hose departure for China was announced in the last number 
of the Journal, arrived in Japan on the 3lst of March. He writes 
from Nikko, under date of April I Oth, as follows. 

"The day following my last letter to you, dated March 7th. 
Professor Sayce left lor Honolulu, after a final talk in which he 
suggested that we investigate together the work done in China by 
Japanese arciiseologists. with a number of whom he is acquainted. 
The Japanese have done some very important work in that field, and 
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it will be well for us to familiarize ourselves with their results* In 
no wav, l am sure, could this be better done than through Professor 
Sayee’s help, for he statida as high with the Japanese, both officials 
and students, as he does elsewhere: l think you know that he was 
decorated by the late emperor, and he tells me that he has Ixjen 
granted the privilege of seeing the Shotfoin at Nam this year. I 
consider it a piece of very' great good fortune that the Museum $ 
actual field work in this region can lie inaugurated so auspiciously. 

I shall be leaving for China in about a fortnight. Much of the 
Japanese work along archeological lines !ias been done in Shantung 
province, and Professor Sayce has already put me in touch with Otic 
of the men who have done most there; he also suggested that 1 
visit Tsing-tao on my way to Peking, which I can very easily do. 
So in all probability 1 shall go to Shanghai by boat, and see what can 
be done there in the way of additions to our library; then proceed 
by coasting steamer to Tsing-tao and thence to Peking, probably 
by rail." 

The expedition to the Far East under Mr. Bishop's direction 
has been planned to continue for three years and while its general 
scope has been laid down on broad tines, the details of the work 
will be developed gradually by Mr. Bishop in the field. The prim 
cipal purpose of the expedition is to pursue archa j, ilf>gical and ethno¬ 
logical research. The history of Chinese an. especially in its earlier 
periods, is buried in the obscurity of the past, and, although ic 
reveals itself in isolated and impressive outcrops, still awaits investi¬ 
gation, and the separate and fragmentary facts that have come to 
light remain to be coordinated. In these reflects Mr, Bishop’s 
work, through the aid of Chinese scholars and written Chinese 
records, may be expected to help to bring home to us a better under¬ 
standing of the Chinese people, both in antiquity and in their 
historic present. 

The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Ex petition to Egypt, after having 
completed a three months' period of excavation at Dcndereh, moved 
its camp to Memphis and resumed on that great site the excavation 
of the Palace of Merenptah, interrupted at the beginning of July, 
1916, by the rising of the Nile. The plan upon which this expedi¬ 
tion has worked during the last three years in Egypt has been to 
dig at Memphis during the season when the* low Nile leaves that 
site dry, and to retire south to Dcndereh, which is above high water. 
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to dig there during the high Nile. Under this arrangement the 
first of March is about the time tor beginning work at Memphis. 

The expedition is made up o i Mr. Fisher and his assistant. 
Mr. Sanborn, together with one hundred and sixty native workmen 
and foremen. Fortunately, conditions in Egypt have continued 
favorable for the work the expedition. In one respect only was 
any change necessary during the present year, ft was found that 
the price of food had advanced to such an extent that special 
provision had in he made for the workmen so that their earnings 
might be adjusted to their needs. 

Tlie following letter Inis been received faun Mr. Fisher, written 
at Memphis on April 23d. 

“ 1 ant much pleased with the prospect of this season’s work. 
Instead of the entrance which I had expected at the north end of 
Mcrenptali court, we are apparently entering into another suite 
of rooms like that which we had at the south end. These rooms 
again had columns and door enframements beautifully inlaid with 
faience. Every montli that m- work on this building I realize 
more and more its interest and importance. I hope I shall not 
discourage you and the Committee when I say that now the extent 
of the building indicates that we shall be kept busy with a full force 
from six to eight years more. If my deductions are correct as to the 
extent of the building, we have at present only one small wing or a 
single building in a great group, the length of which from north to 
smith is not less than four hundred feet. My only regret is that we 
cannot dear it more rapidly, but it lies eighteen feet below the 
surface. As an example of what wc have done, in order to dear 
court 19 with its colonnade of thirty-two columns, wc have removed 
upwards of 245,000 cubic ['tot of hard packed earth, and of the 
entire building itself we have cleartxl three-quarters of an acre on 
the same scale. This will give you some idea of the magnitude of 
our task.** 

The results of the excavations made at Memphis and at 
Dendcrch by the tgj'ptinn Expedition have been extensive and 
important. Many objects of ancient art: sculpture, metal-work 
and pottery haw t»een found. In addition to these, the architectural 
details of the great palace of Mwenptoh are being gradually uncov¬ 
ered at a depth eighteen feet, laying bare the most important 
example of a royal palace that has ever been made known in Egypt. 
This palace is so large and so deeply buried that it will Pike some 
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years to dear the entire plan, and this architectural feature of Mr. 
Fisher's discoveries when complete will furnish for study rich mate¬ 
rial of a kind that will not be otherwise accessible. Many of the 
movable objects that !tavc come to light in the excavations will 
eventually be displayed in the University Museum. For the present 
they are stored in Egypt for greater safety. 

When the Egyptian Hall of the Museum shall have been built, 
the discoveries of the Eckley B. Coxe, jr. Expedition to Egypt 
adequately installed will afford a very impressive dew of the life 
of ancient Egypt. As a part of that exhibit it is planned to recon¬ 
struct in tin Egyptian Hall several of the rooms in the Palace 
Merenptah showing the wonderful inlaid doors and lotus columns. 
Such an exhibit would comport well with the educational purple 
of the Museum and would be a telling tribute to the work of the 
expedition. In order to effect this purpose it will be necessary 
to build an extension of the Museum for the Egyptian Section, 
such extension to consist of at least one large hall and several smaller 
halls. In order to take advantage of the opportunities that have 
been afforded the Museum in Egypt, to give the work of the expedi¬ 
tion its due, and to give the public all the ad vantages that have 
thus been gained, the building of the Egyptian Section will be an 
obligation and a necessity. 


Xot only' have the Egyptian collections remained in Egypt, 
bu» Collections assemble! by Mr. Alexander Scott in India have, 
on account Oi the risk and high rate of ireight and insurance, been 
stored in Bombay' awaiting a favorable opportunity for shipment. 
Since the Museum has acquired so many fine examples of the Budd¬ 
hist art of China, the collections which Mr. Scott has procured 
assume a more than usual importance for the Museum, because thev 
will serve to illustrate the affinities that exist between the artistic 
expression of Buddhism in India on the one hand and in China on 
the other. As India was the mother of Buddhism and Chinn the 
child, and as India derived artistic inspiration from the West, a 
comparison of early Buddhist art in China with that of India is full 
of interesting possibilities. 

Alaska is a country which, till very recently, has been left in 
possession of the natives, who. in turn, retained their original cus¬ 
toms and them original arts. At the present moment Alaska is 
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undergoing a very rapid transform*! Lion through its exploitation 
along many lines of development. While this exploitation proceeds 
the native disappears, or at all events his customs anti arts become 
obsolete. With this thought in mind the Museum, through Mr. 
John WanamaktT. has equipped two expeditions, one to work in the 
south and the other to work in the north of Alaska. By the gener¬ 
osity of Mr. Wrtnamaker, Mr. Louis Shotridge of the Museum staff, 
a full blood Indian of the Chilkat tribe, has been since the summer 
of 1915 working among his own people in southeastern Alaska. 
Mr. Shotridge's work has been marked by great industry and apti¬ 
tude. Among the collections received are old works of art which 
have lawn handed down for many generations in the Chilkat tribe 
and which will be among the most prized possessions of the American 
Section of the Museum. It is our purpose to make a sustained 
effort which will afford in the end a complete historical and ethno¬ 
logical study of the TKngit people, to whom the Chilkats belong, 
and tit assemble in the Museum, collections which will faithfully 
represent their manners and customs and especially the rich and 
remarkable an which was an expression of their inner life. 

The expedition to northern Alaska left Seattle early in June 
in charge of Mr, W. B, Van Valin and will proceed to work among 
the Eskimo on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, Some of these Eskimo 
have seldom been visited and still retain all the characteristic insti¬ 
tutions which have been handed down from unknown generations. 

The Museum possesses already an extensive collection illus¬ 
trating the life of the Eskimo in which can be seen a great inven¬ 
tiveness on the one hand and an active artistic temperament on the 
other. The expedition to Arctic Alaska will forge an important 
link in our knowledge of the chain of pure Eskimo culture that 
reaches from Labrador on the Atlantic side of the continent all the 
way across the shores of the Arctic Ocean and Bering Sea to the 
northern Pacific. Almost all of this far ilung culture area is already 
represented by the Eskimo collections in the Museum. 

The special exhibition, opened on the evening of April llth. 
has given pleasure to the many visitors who have taken advantage 
of an unusual opportunity to profit by a very inspiring lesson in 
several departments of art. When this exhibition was opened, the 
nexv Chinese statue of Maitreya was shown ior the first time and 
the invited guests had also an opportunity of seeing an exhibition 
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of Greek sculpture such as Philadelphia has not hitherto enjoyed. 
The collections of Greek and Roman coins were also shown for the 
first time. These several features of Lhe exhibition remain as per¬ 
manent integral parts of the Museum's collections. In addition 
were shown several loan collections which gave expression to the 
wish of the Museum to enlarge its interests, in strengthen its scien¬ 
tific and artistic uses and to amplify its educational work. These 
loans supplied for the lime being, objects of the very highest impor¬ 
tance of a kind that the Museum has not yet been able to acquire. 

The collection of ancient Chinese jades was in itself an epitome 
of old tradition embodied in beautiful and curious carving and in 
the hardest material known to lapidaries; for jade was the medium 
chosen by the Chinese in ancient times to express in the subtlest 
terms of symbolism the thoughts and aspirations of mankind. 

The vases of pottery known as Chun Yno, made by the Chinese 
potters of the great Sung Dynasty, must ho regarded as unique 
examples of this exquisite and very appealing product of an age 
gone by. and of a technical knowledge that stimulates otir imagina¬ 
tion, though it bafHes our skill. 

To many people the supreme interest in the exhibition attached 
to the European tapestries. Among these were two chat possess 
such exquisite beauty and such rarity that ihcy invite special men¬ 
tion. These gems of the collection were two millefieur tapestries 
made at Arras in the fifteenth century. They belong in a class 
of tapestries of which very few are left and which in design, color 
and texture are quite beyond the resources of modem art and 
modem methods of manufacture. 

Together with its constructive work along the lines which 
have been described, the Museum has issued during the first half 
of the year, five volumes in its regular scientific scries. Four of 
these were issued from the Babylonian Section and one from the 
Mediterranean Section and all represent original work done in the 
Museum by its own scholars or by scholars working under their 
supervision and with the facilities for investigation and instruction 
which live Museum affords. 
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MY NORTHLAND REVISITED 


Mr. Lutit* Sholriilgr, the author of this article, wan bom at Hie oM Indimti 
Unvn iif SOttekwan on the Chilkat River Hr fs a full hli**) Chilkat mu] b the 
«m of a Chief of the Eagle Me. Mr Shot ridge has been a niettilw *rf Hits 
Mu.'icum staff »iru-e 1912 mu! was sent to Alaska in 1915 t< ■ study the ruMnms 
of his pioplc, a task upon which he v Mill CDKaKcd.—EltmiR, 

U PON my arrival inChilkat in the summer of 1915, t immediately 
set to work collecting material with a view to recording for the 
Museum a faithful history of the Tlingit people, I proceeded 
in the usual way of obtaining information from the natives, which is 
to hire an informant. Fora while I traced events one into an oilier 
and continued so until I discovered inaccuracies in many polished 
stories- The part that many Tlingit informants play in record¬ 
ing myths and other data has been to a great extent commer¬ 
cialized. Many Important stories are polished ready to be given 
in exchange for cash. A desire to overcome this habit forced me 
to scheme as to the safest way to approach the natural self <*f the 
iroin whom I am to represent. 1 took all precautions and gave 
myself plenty of time. Meanwhile 1 made frequent visits to dif* 
terent families in various surrounding summer camps and noted 
different things that are of interest. 

Like many other native tribes of America, the Tlingit people 
are wandering step by step away from Lheir old customs and habits. 
Modem influences that are the causes of the heterogeneous changes 
in their lives are particularly noticeable at places where European 
immigration is encouraged by the prospect of beginning a new life. 
Most of the Alaskan Indians are fascinated by the new ideas of 
these white people and casually adopt them. Only a few aiTcctiuii- 
ately hold to the teachings of their forefathers. 

As soon as the campers started to move back to their winter 
quarters after the close of the summer season, I started preparing 
a shelter for my wife and myself in readiness for the approaching 
winter. We made our headquarters at Haines, o small town of 
about three hundred inhabitants at the mouth of the Chiiknt River. 
From here l planned my winter trips to other villages. 
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Iti the latter j«irl of the autumn I made my second visit to 
Klaku-aun, my birthplace, an ancient town situated about twenty- 
three miles up Lhe Chilkat River. 1 came this time to pay my 
respects to a '‘Call together" ceremony, which had been proposed 

by my family, , , . , 

The call together Is a revival of what has been known as a 
‘ ' Drum-bearing*’ ceremony i.interpretation of the Tlingit name for 
a mourning ceremony.'. In former times it was performed immedi¬ 
ately after a death, 

I remember dearly when T was a boy the last drum-bearing 
ceremony which was performed at Klaku-aun by the Gana-tedi 
clan of the Raven side. The deceased man was not of a high caste, 
but a member • >f a well to do middle dass family. The body remained 
in his family house for four days, during which time his clansmen 
conducted the mourning ceremony. Customarily the relatives ot 
the widow are called on to perform all the labor that B connected 
with the funeral. 

After tihe corpse hurt befit dressed* bis Imir well C* ftice 

painted ami his moccasins and mittens well secured, in short, pre¬ 
pared as a man for a journey, he was seated in the rear of the room 
itni] the Gana-tedi' began to enter the room, each person presenting 
his own contribution of skins, blankets and other representations of 
currency, which were placed on a line stretched across the rear and 
when this was tilled more lines were stretched in other conspicuous 
places, where each object might be seen. 

The women began the first day by fasting and each had some 
one from her opposite side to bob her beautiful long hair at shoulder 
length. Two of the women were chosen to take care of the widow, 
to bathe and dress her. Meanwhile the men held a council, laying 
out plans, rehearsing speeches anil songs for the occasion. 

At the close of the first day a na-ka'ni { brother-in-law of Lite 
clan) was sent out to call together in the family bouse the clans of 
the Eagle side. Presently the guests began to arrive. A receiving 
man who had taken his position at the entrance announced indi¬ 
vidual leaders as they passed into the room. Each man was seated 
according to his social standing; thus when the chief of the Kagmm- 
tan (the leading dan of the Eagle side! entered, his proper place 
was called out; "To the rear middle, to the seat of vour uncles, you 
are seated in the name of our unde. . , ." (Here name of some 
clansman who had passed away to the land of souls was mentioned,' 
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On each side of the chief were seated leaders of the Shungu-kedi' 
and NayWdi clans, and to right and left of thesL- three men other 
representatives took their places, each according to his rank. When 
the first row had been filled the seating was continued in the second, 
third and fourth rows. In the meantime four introductory songs 
were sung. 

When all the guests were seated a spokesman of the mounters 
delivered a speech, expressing gratitude for the favor rendered on 
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the part of the opposite side. Meanwhile leaf tobacco was pre¬ 
pared in the Gana-tedi' ceremonial pipes, each pipe bearing a name 
pertaining 1" the crest animals. At the conclusion of his speech the 
spokesman requested that the Raven's servant-pipe be passed to 
Lhe leading man of the Kaguan-tan, du-dji-de' (to his hands;. In 
the same manner other pipes were passed to ail the guests. Some 
of the tobacco was placed in a small dish which was held over the 
fire while one of the directors called out many names <■: his clansmen 
who had passed away; brave men and noble men who were worthy of 
being remembered on all occasions of this kind. After so many men 
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hail been named to it the dish of tobacco was dropped into the lire, 

1 used t»> wonder how so many souls could each have his share 
of so small a quantity of tobacco, but I teamed later that, the spirits 
of all things that nxe sent to the land of the dead in this manner 

are supposed t' r i,T« =\. 

Each mourner was then called on, to express his or her gnt-1. 
which was expressed in each case by songs, sometimes preceded by 
brief speeches. The songs were very Holetrn, Hongs that were not sung 
on ordinary occasions. The mourners sang while the guests of honor 
smoked the large pipes until about midnight. Thus the soul of 
the dead one was supposed to have passed the first of the four stages 
of the road to the lain! of souls. This was repeated on four suc¬ 
cessive nights and during the four days the guests were calk'd in 
regularly to partake of the foods of which the deceased man had 
been fond in his lifetime. No food at this rm<- was passed to the 
spirit land other than what was taken from the widow’s dish winch 
was placed always at the edge of the fire for a slow consumption, 
This was supposed t*i pass to the departing soul of her husband. 

In the early morning of the fifth day the funeral took place. 
The corpse was tied in the form of a long bundle and by means of 
strong ropes was hoisted up and passed out through the smoke- 
hole in the roof of the house. This custom was to avoid the living 
persons from passing through the same exit with that of the dead. 
The body was then carried to a place behind the town and laid . sown 
.in a large pile of firewood which had been prepared on the previous 
day. The cremation then took place. As the fire blazed more songs 
were -ung, songs composed with words signifying the passing of the 
soul through the final stage. When the body been incinerated 
the burned logs were rolled aside, the ashes gathered into a marked 
sack and placed in one of the wooden chests in the family grave 
house. 

After they had fulfilled what they considered a duty toward 
their opposite side, the Eagle participants were called in for the last 
time, to be paid for their faithful services. The property that had 
been contributed was then taken down and counted. The skins 
and blankets were distributed among the guests. A formal dinner 
was served immediately after the final payment, during which a 
smalt portion of the food was placed on the fire in the same manner 
as the tobacco. 

In the event of a death among the higher castes the mourning 
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ceremony was prolonged to eight days anti performed with raort 
elaboration and formality. 

A few days after the conclusion -4' the ceremony the widow 
called together all the clansmen of her deceased husband and ixtfort 
them the estate including all personal effects was brought out. 
This property the widow offered to distribute among the clansmen, 
but the directors, contrary to tier noble offer, requested that the 
pntpm.v remain in its former stale and a young nephew of tin 
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deceased num was called out to take the title of his uncle, and with 
unanim ous good wishes of the Gana-tedi' clan the widow entered 
to continue her life with the new husband. Of course all further 
obligations with regard to the erection of a memorial on the grave 
house of the rich uncle settled on the young mail's shoulders. 

It will l»e needless to go into detail of the call together ceremony 
which my family performed at Klaku-aun in 1915, because some 
modem influence is unavoidable. However, regardless <1 these 
changes, ft real Tlingit is inspired by the speeches and by the solemn 
behavior of the aged members of my dan. the Kaguan-tan. 
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I spent about two weeks at Klaku-aun. leading the life that I 
seemed to have left in the past. 

It was not until the month ■ »f December that I decided to 
organize an evening story tolling league at Haines, rhe superin¬ 
tendent of Alaskan schools permitted me to u^e the t tilted States 
public school house in which our meetings were conducted two 
evenings a week by different native members. 

The main object of the organization was to impress on the 
minds of the modern Indian children the former life of the tribe to 
which they belong. For my part 1 told of my observations on life 
among the Caucasians and the customs and habits of other pro¬ 
gressive races, while the older members of the league gave, with 
the old time spirit, narrations on various historical events and legends 
relative to the natural former life of the flingit people. In ordcs 
to retain the originality of these narratives, I took my notes in a 
phonetic form that I h< 'pc to translate and interpret some time soon. 

In the early part of the spring T went to Wrangell, a town 
about three hundred miles south of us. with a view to obtaining an 
old specimen which I learned to have been in the possession of the 
head family in the community there. I arrived in Wrangell only 
to learn of the instant death of Shakesh the chief of the family. 

! took advantage of lunng with these people, the early history 
of whom is in alliance with that of the Chilkat Tlingit. I managed 
to gain acquaintance with sonic oi the old people, from whom 1 
learned much about their early connection with oilier Tlingits who 
are found in the northern direction of them. 

Before midnight after the cl<w of my third day a small mail 
It,K it carried me away from Wrangell to the tribes on Prince of 
Wales Island. After a few days travel I came among the Tika- 
naw clan of the Raven side, the enemy in gone-by days of my own 
clan, the Kagoau-tan. These people had recently formed a com¬ 
paratively new settlement in Kin walk village. I was received by 
an unexpected host, a relative who had married into the Tikanaw 
clan and became a missionary among them. To be sure these are 
peaceful times for them and my clan, but I did not expect that mv 
people had sent a missionary to our old enemies. 

On the day of my arrival in K la walk the chief of the community 
asked me to give his people a talk on one of the subjects that I liad 
offered my own people in Chilkat. There were differences of opin¬ 
ion as to what 1 should give. Most of Lho men were very much in 
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favor of a talk on the modem life in the progressive world of the 
white man. The* decision, however, rested with me and as it was 
yet forenoon I had time to decide Ware the evening After our 
noonday nival my host offered to go through the village with me, 
that 1 might become acquainted with some of the old families. 
After brief interviews with some of the old men we decided on a 
certain subject that we thought would he appnipriate for my talk, 
It was obvious that the younger people, most of whom are 
half white, are very much fascinated by the ways anil language ; 't 
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the white people and as a result had organized a society called "The 
Alaska Brotherhood," which is said to have Itcen originated some¬ 
where farther north as "The Alaska Native Brotherhood." Since 
the middle adjective "native" conflicts with their ambition to 
become white men. it was necessary for the K la walks to 'rtnit it. 
Apparently the organization was well represented at the meeting, 
as I had all that I could dn to come through with a talk on " Pres- 
ervation of natural character." 

I waited one week in Klawalk for the mail boat, during which 
t ime I took a few notes and made a brief study of Tlingit foodstuffs 
of this vicinity. 
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Fxfun Klawalk I pan I a brief visit to the Haida tribe, who are 
found at the southern end of the island, ihir lioat made a hurry 1 
at Mydaburg, a new settlement of the tribe. Just before we 
ten the piece l met a Tlingit woman and from what l gathered from 
tier, these people had only recently deserted their old village and 
moved to this place with a view to beginning a new life which neces¬ 
sitated abandoning all signs of the old Hnula customs, 

A few* hours found us at liuwkan, a deserted Haida village. 
Only one native family and about three white missionaries were 
in the old village. After I took photographs of some old totem 
poles that are still standing. I paid ?. hurried visit to the family. The 
wife happened to be a Tlingit who appeared to enjoy our brief con¬ 
versation in our mother tongue. 

After two weeks' visit among the tribes of Prince of Wales 
Island I landed in Ketchikan, a town of about twelve hundred 
inhabitants, which is sail] ii« la supported by nearly all the new 
industries of the territory that lure native tribes from the many 
surrounding villages. Most of the natives litre appeared to me to 
be merely existing in composite with a populace of various races of 
the earth. 

Ketchikan was formerly an ancient Tlingit village, the remains 
nf which may yet be seen at a certain section of the present town, 
indicated by a few memorial totem poles standing in fr< mt of some 
native family houses, but these relics are almost enclosed by new 
rustic buildings of new settlers. I went to call on native families 
whom I had known to live there, but to my disappointment I found 
their doors dosed and have learned since that my people had moved 
out some months past to live in a boarding house. 

It is evident that the natives in this community can no longer 
hold on to that which has been their own from time immemorial. 

Not until I learned that all the older people were out of town 
for their summer camps did I give up the idea of trying to obtain 
some information from Ketchikan, On the following morning I 
boarded the first northbound boat and in twenty-nine hours 1 arrived 
in Juneau, the capital of Alaska since \ r K>b, The population here 
is about three times as targe as that of Ketchikan and principally 
supported by mining. After engaging a room in one of the hotels 
I went to visit the Indian village which l had known in my boyhood 
days. When l came in view of this ancient Aku-quan village it 
appeared to lie very much like a live mouse confronting a hungry 
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eat. The white settlers hiiv> U annul ;i circle around it; mi the HU- 
side in the rear of the old village are built cm high stilts many new 
rustic buildings with their hack porches protruding toward the rear 
gables of the old native houses, while the homer canoe way is bridged 
by a broad hoard walk with rows of shacks, 

I found the natives in the old village in no more prosperous 
condition than those of Ketchikan l called on scum of the families, 
one or two of which seem to be content with the attics < i their 
shacks, while the lower rooms were rented by other families who 
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apparently had missed a space for their own shanties. The men were 
too occupied to heed one like myself with old fashioned ideas, if 
not preparing firewood they would he packing lunch pails getting 
ready for the approaching hour on which they must start to do their 
turn in one of the gold mines. In one of the upper rooms wc were 
obliged to cam- on our conversation not louder than whispering 
for tear «f awaking someone in another part of the hraise who may 
haw been enjoying a nap that he had missed during his night shift 
at the diggings. 

From what I gathered, it is obvious that the Aku-quart have 
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yet to realize the approaching displacement of the old village which 
had txren so dear to their forefathers, if the press for gold continues. 

After four whole fruitless days among the Aku people my boat 
arrived and for the second time I retreated in my efforts to acquire 
information that may be of some value in my work, 

When I returned to the Chilkat people, 1 fully appreciated, 
tor the first time, the differences under which the North Pacific 
Const tribes exist. We Chilkats, unlike some of the others, are as 
vet unnoticed, thanks to the worthless ores in the mountains 
surrounding our villages, 

T arrived tn Chilkat just in time to join tu the cubic]ion fishing 
season. The primitive methods of catching and extracting the oil 
from the fish are still retained by the Chilkat people. The fish are 
brought to shore by canoe loads, emptied into pits made on the 
lwmk and left to putrefy. Each pit holds about four canoe loads of 
a ton capacity and there are from one to three pits to each household, 

EuMchon oil is said tu have been put up in much greater quan¬ 
tity in former times when there was much more demand for it, but 
since the present generation seems to be satisfied with the fair sub¬ 
stitute of lard and bacon grease, the preparing of the .indent lubri¬ 
cator is left mostly to the older members of the tribe, who still favor 
the superiority of the oil. 

After the oil supply had been placed m store most of the campers 
moved down to the mouth of the river, where they camped only 
for a tew days, catching the early silver salmon with harpoons. 
The trawling method has been adopted by most of the Alaskan 
Indians, but the Chilkat fishermen seem to have more pleasure in 
Iving in wail with their long handled spears on the Chilkat tide fiats 
for the ripples indicating the upstream bound of the king salmon. 

Many changes, of course, have taken place in our preparations 
for the main food preparing season of the year, Instead of setting 
salmon traps and making gaK hooks we line and mend our gill nets, 
and instead of overhauling canoes we now spend most of our time 
with motor engines. Regardless of all these modem conveniences, 
it is strange to say that the primitive schemes are holding their own 
among the Chilkat people. 

In the early part of the summer when the Indians began to 
settle on their various hunting grounds, I moved out to camp with 
the Chilkoot families in their village, about nine and a half miles 
north of Haines, 
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I acquired a small gasoline launch which enabled me to make 
my trips itn calm (lays u> other camps and come to town for my 
supply of provisions. 

Here again 1 lived the life which I desire to illustrate: perform¬ 
ing the daily duties of my people and listening to their alter day's 
work stories, in tact, back to mv boyhood days once more. In spile 
of our frequent associations with the white people, these old families, 
to mv favor, took much pleasure in expressing their old time feel- 
fogs and living the old lift* over again. 

The first snow was my sign to move my camp outfit down the 
Chilkoot rapids and make my way back to our winter quarters. 

L. S, 


A BABYLONIAN' TABLET ON THE INTERPRE¬ 
TATION OF DREAMS 


R EVELATION of future events by dreams forme! an important 
discipline in the ancient science of divination. I he subject 
was treated at great length by the professors of Greek divina¬ 
tion; Artetnidorus of Dotdis having devoted, five books to this subject 
atone under the title QniM'rtlittiics, or the Interpretation of Dreams. 
The Greeks regarded the psychological phenomena of dreams as 
direct revelations front the gods, provided always that the mental 
preoeeupotion* or physical condition of the dreamer did not inter¬ 
fere to entangle the soul in mortal influences. Dreams are the sons 
of night and the brothers of sleep, said Hesiod. The classical 
pt-oples generally distinguished the oracular source of «lreams from 
nil other means of divination. The dark-winged spirits of dreams 
to men only in the night, hence their native land was the 
shades ■ -f the lower world. They are the children of Gaea, or Earth, 
said Euripides, and in this view the mystic Pythagoreans concurred 
All other revelation fell under the patronage of Apollo, god of light, 
lie who sees the secrets of all things. 

Therefore in dreams it is the deities of the lower world that 
reveal the future, whereas kepatoscopy or divination by the inter¬ 
pretation of signs on animals' Evers, astrology and other favorite 
methods of disclosing the intentions - if the gods fall to the patronage 
of the powers of light. 

Tn antiquity Babylonia received universal recognition as the 
home of the oracular sciences. Here astrology and liver divination 
attained a development and influence unparalleled. Cuneiform 
literature is already equipped with an extensive corpus of texts 
devoted to these mystic subjects which led on the one hand to 
the scientific development of astronomy and on the other to the 
study of anatomy. Extensive works on teratoscopy or the inter¬ 
pretation of extraordinary events, lecancmancy or divination by 
omens taken from the. movements of liquids in cups, are known. 
Dp to the present, however, only fragmentary' documents of the 
great cuneiform scries on ontmmancy have* been recovered; these 
iiL-loiig to the Asurbanipal Library, excavated at Nineveh and now 
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in the British Museum. The tablets on which it is actually staler! 
that the phenomena described were .■ieen in dreams are not numerous, 
But a number of oracular tablets have l»etti classified as dream 
■ miens, since their contents point obviously to that conclusion. I'or 
this reason the writer has classifierl a remarkable tablet in the Uni¬ 
versity Museum as one of those on which the Babylonians of the 
time of Moses, or the Cassite 
period. wrote down their ideas 
concerning things seen or done 
in dreams. The tablet, still in 
almost perfect condition, lielongs 
to about the fifteenth century 
B.C. At the end the scribe has 
written the note "Altogether 
there are 36 lines ior omens!.’* 

The sun god Shamash in 
Babylonia, like Apollo among 
the Greeks, presided over the 
mystic disciplines of divination 
as he did over the institution 
of laws and their application- 
Although there is a remnant of 
evidence to connect the land of 
dreams with Enid the earth 
god in Babylonia, nevertheless 
this ancient association disap¬ 
peared and under the influence 
of the more popular oracular 
methods of Shamash, this mystic 
function of the seers came al^ - 
under the patronage of the great 
god of light. The goddess of 
dreams is the daughter of the sun god, said the Sumerians, ami a 
g<xi of dreams was an attendant in the courts of the sun. In the 
history of Sumer, Babylonia and Assyria the records have preserved 
accounts uf royal dreams in which the mother goddess Ishtar sonic- 
times appears in person tiefore the king, announcing plainly the 
course of events. 

Early Hebrew tradition also preserves dreams in which the 
Hebrew God himself appeared to Jacob. Italian and Solomon, gnmt- 
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ing them direct oracular instruction. Visions of that kind required 
no interpretation and were considered direct messages from the 
gods, The earliest dream vision recorded in cuneiform is the famous 
symbolic scene which appeared by night u> Gudea, Sumerian 
priest king, who ruled at Lagash about 2700 Et C. In this dream, 
which appears to have occurred in the temple itself, an example of 

incubation, the king sees men 
and women moving before him 
with various objects in their 
hands nr supported on their 
heads; an ass crouches beside 
one of the figures. Thi?sc figures 
and their deeds are all inter* 
preted by the goddess Nina in 
symbolic terms whereby the* 
king is informed that the gods 
have commanded him to build 
a temple. Here the interpre¬ 
tation by the goddess Nina is 
perhaps really the work of a 
diviner attached to the cult of 
that ophidian deity. At any 
rate, in this the most ancient 
example of oniromancy, a deity 
originally connected with the 
earth and the tower world ap¬ 
pears as the interpreter of 

dreams. 

Oniromancy has been per¬ 
sistently connected with necro* 
niancy or revelations by the 

apparition of the anils of the 
dead, who usually appear hi dreams. The connection of thc- 
two ideas is essential to the conceptions of dreams as messengers 
Of the infernal deities in whose domains also dwell the shades of 
men. 

Ordinarily, however, visions of steep are not direct revelations, 
but their significance rests upon obscure symbolism and historic 
conventions. For example, in Babylonia, as in Greece, the right 

hand was the side of .gbod luck and the left of misfortune, since 
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these people in taking auguries usually faced the north. 1 In this 
way the right hand is toward the lucky east and the left hand toward 
the unlucky west. This principle of orientation is employed in the 
tablet in the University Museum to interpret certain things seen 
by a dreamer. 

Thus lines 27-*> of this tablet read as follows. 

"If he gaze toward the right his adversary will die, 

If he gaze toward the left his adversary will overcome him, 
If he look backward he will not attain his desire." 

Here we have three interpretations of actions seen in a dream nil 
based upon the widely accepted principle of the lucky east, the 
unlucky west and south. The negative .sir it of this principle appears 
in lines 47i. 

" If his right eye flow, sickness will appear. 

If his left eye flow, his heart will be glad.” 

Here the interpretation is made on the principle tinii a defect of or 
anything disadvantages® to the right means bad luck, and any¬ 
thing disadvantageous in the unlucky left means good luck. 

The same principle appears in lines 60f- 

J " ti he bites his longue at the right they will oppose him 
with enmity. 

If he bites his longue at the left his heart will rejoice." 

According to this tablet the upper Up is the side of good luck 
and the lower Up of bad luck, that, is up is propitious and down is 
sinister. So we have in lines 52f. 

" If he bite his tipper lip joy will riot be given him," 

That is injury to the lucky part is of ill omen, But * 

*' If he bite his lower lip he will be blessed.” 

That is injury to the unlucky part points to a propitious future. 
Our tablet in lines 20f regards the sky as unlucky and the earth 
lucky. 

J See Fhothim-jIuk, A mtfun* Jnrmmi oj Arr.kwtdiffj* 17, \\. So ten u* BaSijrtonian 
fifimLitprm w cana&md hi* cnndmkm r* ttoK by tfjc is Mi* hrjv 'irocnbni Thb 

Nippur Alra-rt tafctei flv» (wnu| of *&* tudsy fi*ht nftJ tbn tmhtfky Ml Ilia «miu lakm 
fimu btrihi and I he hirer airing invariably iulj^w ike principle ibat a defect on iho Iff! of 
an of^flEi or j (art of an or^an mean* fait. au,t a defatf un 1 \tm ri^hr mram Si a 1 kck. Thh 
finnrtrt jiuif ihf '■-pt*Trtil£ of ! 1ir grtsmlty fl.rc*pu-i vji ra of the bmky kit sins-i urthidey ritffol in 
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«If he look toward heaven there will lie his undoing. 

If he look toward the earth he will be blessed." 

Tin: principle upon which this interpretation is made may possibly 
revert to the ancient antagonism between the gods of light and dark- 
ness, of day and night. Since tills tablet deals with dreams which 
were originally regarded as revchtionfi sent by the underworld 
deities, for the savants of oniromaney earth would here be lucky 
and heaven unlucky. Perhaps, however, some other unkn own 
principle obtained, or some ancient example of this kind may have 
become the norm for all future interpretation. That is, perhaps in 
antiquity some king in his dream saw himself looking heavenward 
and it turned out to be an evil omen. These specifi* cases if note¬ 
worthy were recorded in the books of the Babylonian diviners as in 
Greece. Probably a large number of the interpretations were based 
upon these ancient observations. 

The following forecasts in the tablet are basal upon simple 
suggestion of ideas or analogy. 

” If a hunchback seizes him, a curse will smite him. 
tf he strangle his nose, there will be his debasement. 

If he flays himself, there will be his debasement." 

«In the ' ii’.er hand, we have in the following line a possible example 
of a play in etymology or double meaning of words, a method so 
frequently and absurdly employed in the interpretation of Greek 
dreams. For example, according to Greek cmiromancv if a man sees 
a pea {pises) it is "f good omen l>ccause pea signifies confidence 
{pistis)J 1 am unaware of any clvmoUigieal suggestions in Baby¬ 
lonian quite so absurd as this or many others employed in Greek, 
but interpretations of this kind do occur, Line 34 of the Museum 
tablet has the following: “If a man presses his nose," the omen is 
good. Here the word for press is probably associated 

with a word from the same nXrt f mussidu) which means abundance. 
On the other luind, this root yields a moo.' common word (tnafuidu) 
which means oppression, tyranny, and hence in other omens the 
same verb is taken to indicate an evil omen. 

A good example of the principle of pure analogy in prognostica¬ 
tion is afforded by line 23 in this tablet. 

‘Tf when he discourses he looks at the ground men will speak 
lies about him." Now one associates mendacity with lack of frank 
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behavior in speech and if the dream or sees himself or another 
behaving thus in a dream the omen indicates that others will lx-have 
so toward him. In the same way whispering is asaaidiiLiL'il with 
clandestine conduct, wherefore if the dreamer whispers tie receives 
the following omen: 

"It he whispers shame will he brought upon him.” 

rhrusting out the tongue has teen universally considered trad 
manners and consequently of evil omen in dreams. Line <V7 inter¬ 
prets this act as of evil omen. 

u If he lolls his tongue, goodness uf heart will nut be granted 
him." 

The science of the diviners, however, not infrequently incorporates 
prognostications and solutions of signs whose principles are com¬ 
pletely obscure to us. According to this tablet, biting the tongue 
in a dream indicates that the man will acquire power and wealth. 
Rubbing the lips either on the right or left side is of happy omen. 
On the other hand, nibbing the neck (?) or back <. J | indicates that 
he will be ill. These are probably ancient observations and facts 
handed down from one generation of dream interpreters to another 
ami incorporated in the teat f>ooks on onimscs ipy, 

The hunter's bow lacing connected with conquest and the chase 
in real life was a prophetic symbol of good nmeti in Lh< Assyrian 
books of dreams, 

J ‘ If he carries a bow his hand will obtain booty, 

If he carries a bow and lets it fall he will obtain despolia¬ 
tion for himself." 

Seeing the ghost fit' the dead in dreams invariably indicates calamity 
and death for the sleeper. As in Greece, so also in Babylonia - lie 
books of divination assign specific influence to each kind" uf grain, 
herb and tree. The cany Hug of the fruit of the date palm indicates 
sorrow. If one dreams of carrying salt on his head it is of evil 
import. On the other hand, carrying barley in the street indicates 
that the dreamer will overcome his adversary. The reasons tor these 
prognostications are entirely unknnwn and the mystic bx>ks con¬ 
tain no elucidation. However, the t wo following omens arc self- 
evident: 

"If he carries beer in the street his heart will be glad. 

It he carries water in the street his sins will Ik- forgiven," 

oi 
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The principle of association explains the interpretation put upon 
these two substances. Liquor was naturally connected with exalta¬ 
tion of the spirit. Water in Babylonian religion was the print ipul 
purificatory substance employed in the magic rituals of atonement. 
Thu interpretation of the vision of currying water was, therefore 
suggested by the rituals of expiation. 

The tablet in the Museum is the earliest known representative 
of the Babylonian works on the interpretation of dreams and indi¬ 
cates; sufficiently that the Babylonian diviners had already adopted 
mm of the principles which we find in the more extensive but later 
works of the Asurbanipal Library of the British Museum, Their 
doctrines spread throughout western Asia and were known to the 
Hebrews. The story in Judges VII 13 of the soldier of Gideon will 
cause every Assyriologisst to recall the similar incident in the life of 
the soldier king of Assyria, Asurbanipal. Gideon's depleted army 
encamped by night over against the multitudes of Midian, And u 
soldier had a dream, 11 A cake of barley bread tumbled into the host 
of Midian, and come unto a tent and smote it that it fell/’ And the 
sddieris companion interpreted it to mean that Gideon's army would 
annihilate the foe. 

Asurbanipal. in the middle of the seventh century B. C., about 
to advance against the Elamites, appealed to Ishtar. goddess of 
battle, in the night. And “a certain seer lay down and dreamed an 
ominous dream/* And he saw the goddess arrayed for battle with 
bow and quiver standing in audience with the king, saying. " Look 
thou up for making battle. Whither thy face is set I advance/' 
And the seer heard the king reply, ' 1 Where thou gi*?st. with thee I 
will go, oh queen of queens/' 

The Hebrrw prophet Jeremiah censured the faithful of his 
time i first half of the sixth century) for consulting the wizards and 
dreamers. Nevertheless the belief in this mystic phenomenon as 
somehow connected with the spirit world survived into the New 
Testament period and has not Wen entirely banished from the 
popular beliefs of today 
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A VOODOO DRUM FROM HAYTf 


D URING the- first throe centuries of cnlo nutation of the New 
World many of the native customs and beliefs of West Africa 
were introduced and retained by the slaves. Of these, 
fetish worship with considerable development -'r modification sur¬ 
vives even to the present time. In Hayti, as the Voodoo cult with 
its human sacrifices, this worship is the most primitive and degraded 
in the two Americas. 

Attention was drawn to the cult recently by a Voodoo priest's 
drum presented to the University Museum by Mr, J, Maxwell 
Bullock, who had received it from Major Alexander Williams of the 
United Slates Marines. During the insurrection in 1916 in Hayti 
it had been confiscated and its head punctured l>ccause the beating 
of a drum was the signal to assemble the Voodoo devotees and to 
incite them to n religious race war. The drum is carved from a log 
about two feet long and Pipering from ten inches down to five finches 
in diameter. Over the large end is Stretched a rawhide head which 
is held tight and in place by means of five projecting pins and a 
piece of native-made rupe, 

Yoodooism or Voodoo has been somewhat modified in the 
West Indies and North America. In Hayti "n account of the negro 
rule and freedom of religion the original customs and beliefs have 
been retained, and. beginning with the insurrections against the 
whites in 1790, an clement of racial hatred has l>ecn added. In 
Cuba the early Roman Catholic Church had allowed the Voodoo 
worshipers some latitude which htts been enlarged under the repub¬ 
lic until now' many of the negroes are strongly tainted with this 
racial hatred. In Jamaica the strictness of the English authorities, 
who haw combated the practices of the cult since 1640 has modified 
it into a form known as Qbeah. In Louisiana the term Vbock*u has 
been modified to Hoodoo, which has some connections with the 
early cult. Elsewhere in the United States, especially in large cities 
or in communities where there are many ignorant colored people, 
there are some who serve as hoodoo men or conjurors and stilt all 
sorts of charms to the superstitious blacks. 

In order to get an idea of the importance of the Voodoo or 

lit 
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Obeah man, a few beliefs anti customs of the negroes of Jamaica and 
Haytt must be given. They believe that the body has two spirits, 
a £<>oil one that returns to Africa and a bad one that in the form of 
a spirit or " duppv' remains in the vicinity of the dead. In order 
to keep these dapples from settling about the house in case of a 
death, all of the standing water is thrown out. Food and rum are 
provided to propitiate the dead man’s duppy and furnish food for 
the good spirit on its journey. This food and drink furnish material 
for a wake which must be repeated nine clays later. 

At child birt h the infant is protected by a green necklace emblem¬ 
atic of the* sacred green snake. In some places, at the present time, 
a Bible and a pair of scissors, opened to form a cross, are placed under 
the child as additional protection. The child is not taken out of 
the house until it is nine days old, when it is strong enough to with¬ 
stand the duppies. These duppies have solid bodies and are unable 
to go through waits like the ghosts of more civilized peoples. On 
this account the negroes stop up all of the cracks of the house at 
night to keep the duppies out. While asleep clothes are worn over 
the head, as it is here that the duppy prefers to catch a sleeping 
person. After dark the duppies are about, and the blacks will not 
venture out of doors except in crowds, and then with lights and a 
great deal of noise to frighten the spirits away. 

Tt is the Obeah or Voodoo man who knows how to combat the 
duppies. which he can sometimes bottle and compel to do his bidding 
and destroy an enemy. With his knowledge of sorcery and witch¬ 
craft he is able by means of incantations, weird ceremonies, caba¬ 
listic drawings and charms to perform his special functions and 
maintain a high standing in the community. A good Voodoo man 
has a marvelous knowledge of medical and poisonous substances and 
is cunning enough to he conservative in his claims for his medicines 
and charms. To him Lhe negroes go to be cured of their disorders, to 
get help to avenge themselves on some enemy, to get aid to win the 
favor of a member of the either sex. to discover and punish a thief 
or an adulterer, and to predict future events. From him are to be 
purchased charms consisting of bottles, old rags, egg shells, blood, 
feathers, parrots’ lieaks, dogs’ tooth, alligators' teeth, grave earth 
and rum. These charms will bring luck and also protect the owner 
from evil. By the negroes the Voodoo man is held in such fear and 
awe that in case a man learns that a Voodoo has cunsed him he will 
quite likely pine away and finally flic of fear. Also, if a thief finds out 
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that the Voodoo man is after him he wilt usually confess and make 
restitution. 

In Havti the basts'of VYxdooism is the frank worship of a saciv 1 
green snake that must he propitiated in > >rflor to keep off the evil 
tluppii's. The meetings -if the cult arc held at night aiwut bonfires 
in secret places in the forests. The presiding official is an old man 
"papain]," or woman “inamaloi," who lias gained renown as u 
Voodoo sorcerer. After assembling, all present take an oath of 
secrecy and then the priest exhorts them to remember the sacred 
grewi snake and to hate the whites. Prayer is --ifcit’d to the divine 
serpent that is supposed to be present in a box placed near the fire. 
Then follows the sacrifice of a cock which the papalui kills by biting 
off its head. With a great deal of drumming and incantation t ht 
blood is smeared over the faces of the worshipers and drunk by the 
officiating priest. A goat may Ik* sacrificed with similar ceremonies. 
After the goat there might he a human sacrifice, as was reported by 
a French priest. He said that it was the wish of some of the devotees 
that a ”goat without horns," that is, a child tie sacrificed; This was 
done, ami the flesh, raw or partly conked, was eaten by tin* members 
of the cult. 

The incessant booming of the drum, the sight and Uistc of bipod, 
and the great amount of turn drunk cause a religious form of hysteria 
to sweep over the audience. At the close of the sacrificial ceremony 
the worshipers liegin a dance called the 41 loiloichi," or stomach 
dance, which is well known in West Africa. The dance gets wilder 
and wilder and more degraded until it ends in an orgy of the worst 
description which lasts unlit daylight. 

The French minister to Havti in 1S60 vvrote an account of a 
woman's having been put t>> sleep by a narcotic drug and buried. 
At night she was exhumed still breathing. She svas then killed 
and her brains, heart anti lungs removed, presumably for the cole- 
bration of some Voodoo mystery. In the investigation that followed 
a mamaloi was arrested who confessed and offered to assemble the 
authors of the murder by heating her drum in a particular fash if m. 
This offer was nut accepted on account of the number of important 
personages known to lx* involved. This fact serves to show the 
importance attached to the drums and the wisdom of the present 
- lav authorities in removing them. 

B. W. M. 
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THE AMAZON EXPEDITION 


The Tapajos 


l*R next Jong journey was made up the Tapajos River, to the 



state of Matt© Grosso, where the Sao Manoel and the 


Juruena unite to form the Tayiajos. Here we visited the last 
remnant of the Apiacas, once a large and ferocious tribe, speaking a 
dialect of the Tupi language. At the t ime of the Brazilian war with 
Paraguay, 1866-71, the state of Matto Grosso was cut off from 
trade to the southward, and for a few years the people were obliged 
to gt-l their supplies from the Amazon valley by way of the Tapajos 
and the Juruena rivers. At that time the Apiacas were numerous 
and were used as canoemen on these rapid rivers, where the white 
men and their negro companions would have been helpless without 
their assistance. From their physical appearance at present, it 
would seem that considerable mingling of blood took place at that 
time. They resent the suggestion, but the short curly hair of some 
individuals and other physical features so foreign in appearance 
can Inst be accounted lor in dial way- From their own account 
they were formerly nude cannibals, eating the bodies of enemies 
killed in warfare. Today, while the flesh eating trait has dis¬ 
appeared, they wear clothing only when they go among the rubber 
gatherers. Their chief is the captain of a large motor boat, which 
carries rubber down t he -1W or 300 miles of rapids to the targe steam 
launches in the quiet water below He has that quiet self command 
common in the Indian and so lacking in the Brazilian laborer. This 
self command is very necessary for navigating the dangerous rapids, 
To the Indian there are no dangers, because he steers Ills bark 
easily and safely without accident. Fie never losses his self posses¬ 
sion, is never nervous, and always does the right thing at the right 
lime. His canoe shoots by within an inch of the rock which might 
have dashed it to pieces, but he knew the inch was all the room he 
needed and liad his canoe and men in such perfect control that 
there was no danger. At such times the slightest nervousness on 
the part of any of the crew would prove fatal, but no one is ever 
nervous. The traveler with such companions soon develops a 
confidence which allows him to enjoy the thrills of the passage. 
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What I have said of this fellow applies equally well to all the canoe 
Indians. Their absolute absence if "nerves,'' and their complete 
self possession under all circumstances must be admired by every 
one. This self mastery which enables them to prevent showing 
surprise, delight or appreciation, has often been called stupidity by 
the superficial observer. Two of the boys with us for Jive months 
on our journey through Lite new territory of North Brim) and down 
the Conentync had never before left their homes in the savannahs, 
and had never w<jm clothing. 

At the end of our long canoe 
journey we put them aboard a 
steam launch; then a motor 
boat; then in an automobile tor 
a rapid night ride; then aboard 
a train, and upon arriving in 
the city of Georgetown they 
were dressed tike while men; 
but through all these experi¬ 
ences no *mo could tell from 
their outward expression that 
everything was not as custo¬ 
mary to them as it was to us. 

They did not look unnatural 
in clothes, nor appear uncom¬ 
fortable or awkward. When 
we were with Indians who had 
never before seen white men 
t hey showed no nervousness, 
with but two exceptions. Even 
when we fired a twelve gage 
shot gun, expecting to see them 
jump, they never twitched a muscle—and they had never heard the 
report of a gun before, 1 am aware that persons of a different tem¬ 
perament will think such self mastery an impossibility and attribute 
the facts to a low state of nervous susceptibility. 

The Tapajos is the most beautiful of the Amazon tributaries, 
A short distance above its mouth it broadens into a bay so large that 
one is able to get a natural horizon for astronomical observations. 
The water is prrfcctly clear and its great depth gives it the color of 
the sea. For more than a hundred miles of its haver course to thti 
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first rapids it is bordered by a high, forested plateau. There art 
mountains every now and then, rising to a height of several hundred 
feet. The upper river, for a distance of five nr six hundred miles, 
flows between steep mountains, in a series of rapids, with short 
stretches of quiet water between. The* most difficult parts of the 
river t.-> navigate in the dry season are the shallow places: the river 
spreads out to a width of three miles and Rows over ledges of rock, 
with no deep channels. The most rapid places are not so dangerous 
when r»ne is acquainted with the river, because the water is very deep. 
Although it runs at the rate* of seven or eight, miles an hour, the 

channel between the large rucks is prnc* 
ideally straight and ends in quieter water. 

The best ntbber from the whole of 
the Amazon basin comes from this region. 
It must be transported down through the 
rapids in large canoes, carrying five or six 
tons each. Some of these canoes have 
motors attached at the stem. These are 
of great assistance in quiet water, but it 
is necessary V < carry a crew* of men 
because the motors are otLen broken and 
the canoes caught among the rocks in 
the rapids. (Utrconnc wrs on tlie rocks 
many times. Twice we were forced to 
run ashore, unload, and repair the canoe. 
When a canoe hits a ruck in the rapids, 
there is great danger of its breaking, not 
only because of its weight ami the force of the current, but also 
because of the necessity of running the motor, or paddles, at full 
speed. This must be done in order Lu guide the canoe among the 
rocks. A drifting canoe cannot be guided. The journey to Mat to 
Grosso, which requires from four to Ax weeks in a loaded canoe with 
paddles, can be made in twelve days by the aid of a motor, 

MUNDL'RUeijS 

The banks of the Tapajus were formerly occupied hy the notori¬ 
ous “head hunters” or Mundumcn Indians, but since the coming 
of the rubber gatherers, the Indians have, for the most part, retired 
to the highlands about the heads of the smalt streams to the east¬ 
ward. They occupy about half the region between the Tapajos 
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and Xingn rivers north of tlie &*<'■ Manuel and smith of the Itavira. 
This interior region was supposed to be a great grassy plain extend¬ 
ing from near the Amazon to the great nmfH* %trol of Central 
Brazil. iJne is told in Santarem that he can ride on horseback 
from there south to Cuyaba, the capital <>i M.itio Opi;!u>, ami that 
a railroad could be built with little difficulty to connect tin w two 
towns, but n<» one has ever l» en through the country. Ten miles 
from bantarem the dense forest begins and continues to (tnvirn 
where it gives place to a scmideseri urea which continues nt least 
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to eight degrees south latitude. This latter area west of the 
divide is occupied by the Mmidurucus. No one has liecn across to 
the Ningu River and nothing is known of the eastern area. We 
had hoped to go. but the Indians have never crossed the divide and 
they say that no vine Im-s to the eastward. They hunt to the moun¬ 
tain tops, but never go beyond. As the country was very rough 
and mountainous, and there were nu trails leading to other tribes, 
we returned to the Tapajos. We went to the last village which was 
farther titan whites had gone Itufore- The land is semi desert 
because of poor soil not because of lack of rainfall. The Indians 
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dear fields on the sides of lhe forested mountains and near the 
streams, but live in the open a long way fi'ona their water supply. 
Some grass grows in the lowlands and a few cattle might find pas¬ 
turage, Along the Tapajos lower down there are a number of grass 
covered hilltops, but not of great extent. We found tracks in the 
sard made by the emu. the South American ostrich. The Indians 
see it occasionally. This is the farthest north the emu has been 
observed anti may prove that there is open country all the way to 
the campo genii. Forests grow along the larger streams but nut on 
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the high land. A railroad would be difficult and expensive to build 
and would find little along the way to support it . 

The Indians live in large communal houses with several families 
together. Each house has two doors, one for the men and one for 
the women on opposite sides of the house. In from of the men’s 
door, at a short distance, is the visitor’s house, or men’s house, 
where the men do all their work and where the unmarried men sleep. 
Visiting women are taken into the large house. Each family has a 
section of the house for its own use. including a fireplace. There is 
a head man for each house, and a chief over the whole tribe, which 
now numbers 500 or 600. 
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tightly around his neck. The next morning the Ixxty was cremated 
after the chief had gone down to see it. Alt other persons, when 
they die or are killed by accident* are buried. They kill about one 
person a year in this manner, *hir Informant had helped to kill 
a nmn the year liefore. The man accused knows he is to be killed 
and offers little resistance. The chief appoints two men to do the 
deed at the first opportunity. They may select their time but 
cannot escape the duty. In the recent case the boy knew that he 
was blamed for the continued sickness at his village and was expect¬ 
ing to be killed, but he did not know who had t>een appointed by the 


Each house has a medicine man, and there is also n chief 
medicine man, who ranks next to the chief of the tribe. According 
P.i the Indian belief, diseases arc caused by an evil genius, '*bokaid- 
pot,** in the village. The medicine man knows wh" this person is, 
and if many deaths occur or there is much sickness, he tells the chief. 
Thereupon the chief has the man kilted. While we were there a boy 
about fifteen years of age was killer 1 by two men pi his ■. iwti village 
i August 7* 10] 5) by order of the chief anti upon the recommendation 
of a medicine man. He was strangle] by means of a cord putted 
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chief to do it., Tiic two men got their orders on August 4th, but a 
favorable opportunity did not present itself until tin.- seventh, when 
they found tlie hoy at the riverside eating turtles’ eggs, They asked 
him for some eggs, which he gave them. After they had eaten them 
one of the men asked him for more and when he turned to get them 
the map seised him from behind, threw him on the ground and held 
him until his companion brought a cord with which they strangled 
him. Then they went to the village and told the chief. The medi¬ 
cine men know who these 11 bokaidj jots'" are even before anyone 
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is sick, but do not tell who they are. One of them told us there 
were two in his village, but said he would not tell who they were 
unless much sickness occurred and many deaths. He does not 
tell the person himself, but the other people, ami they shun the 
individual and will have nothing to do with him. Thus he knows 
his doom. 


Origin of the People 

In the loginning, the Creator, Katnsakaihu, who then lived on 
the earth, made the animals, plants and mountains, hut did not 
make tilt* first men. He had a son who never had a mother. He 
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also had a companion. Dfiti.ni, who assisted him ami looki.fl after 
the son. Daiim offended his superior, so he ran away and hid in n 
hole down in the depths of the earth. After some time, Kanisa* 
kaibu found the holt*, blow into it and stamped his f-»-1 un the 
ground. Daiim came out with the rush of air. He told Kamsn- 
kajbit tlmt there were many people down in the earth So they 
made a ope -if wild cotton and dropped the end down into the hole. 
The people at once began to climb up the rope, but when half were 
tip, the rope broke and left the others below where they continue 
to live. Tiie sun passes through their country from west to east, 
and gives them day when we have night. The moon also goes 
through their country, while we have dark nights. 

Hr man Sacrifice 

The people had no foods except wild fruits. ’Hie Creator told 
them to make a field and bum it dean. When it was ready, he took 
an old woman and buried her alive in the middle of the field, In h 
short time peppers grew above her body, ami all kinds of food plants 
sprang up in the different parts of the field. Now they make no 
sacrifices in the new fields nor at planting time. 

Destruction of the People 

Fur some unknown reason, the people were all destroyed, not 
by a flood, as among the- Wapfeiana* hut by fire, which came down 
from the sun and burnt up everything Even the water evaporated, 
iTheir traditional home was in this semidesert region.) After 
live days, the Creator, who had previously gone up above, sent a 
vulture from the sky to see if the earth was cold, but ho found the 
burnt bodies of men and remained to cat them. The < Creator after 
watting four days sent a blackbird but He found the churn'd buds 
of the trees, and did not return. After another four days, the 
Creator sent down the dove, who carried back some earth between 
his toes and thus the Creator knew that the fire was put. Then the 
Creator came down and made men and animals of white clay, the 
kind which is used in making pottery. 

Animal Stories 

Thu Indians have many animal stories, some of which arc 
similar in the mam idea to Our own, Die one that pleases them 
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most is the following: A man crossing a field saw a tapir standing 
with one foot on a toad. The toad’s eyes were bulging out from the 
weight of she tapir. The man said. "What are you doing there, 
Mr. Toad? Those are fine looking eyes you have " The toad was 
angry and said. "They are my eyes, not yours: go along about your 
own business,” The tapir finally stepped oS, but a hawk, flying 
over, saw the toad and gathered him up, The hawk then happened 
to fly over the man. who, hearing the noise of his wings, looked up. 
saw the toad in the hawk's claws and called, "Hello, toad, where 
are you going now?" The toad replied. "I am not going anywhere. 
I am being taken.” "When are you coming back?” asked the 
man. The toad replied,” l mnv come back some time, but T don’t 
know when Ftt get there.” 

The Fox a no the Vulture 

One day a fox found a vulture feeding on some decaying flesh 
and said to him, "That smells so bad it cannot be fit to eat; I will 
make you some good food." So he went home and made a mlngau. 
a thick soup of ctwked ripe bananas, and took it to the top of a rock 
and called the vulture to dim with. him. He poured the soup out 
on the rock and asked the vulture to eat. The vulture began to 
pick but could get nothing, while the fox licked it up eagerly. " Why 
don’t you eat?" said the fox. The vulture said, ‘’You lick it all 
up with your tongue, while I can only baiter my bill against the 
rock. T will get even with you some time for this." At another 
time the vulture met the fox and said to him. “Come up into the 
sky with me and see around all over the country.” The fox said, 
"I cannot; 1 have no wings, I cannot fly.” “Well,” said the 
vulture, "[ will fix you up so you can go, but we shall have to 
stan very early in the morning.” "All right, 1 will go,” said the 
fox. The vulture went away and got some wax from a tree. In 
the morning he smeared it all over the fox while it was warm and 
soft. He then stuck feathers into the wax until the fox was so 
light that he floated away to the sky with the vulture. He enjoyed 
it greatly and went up very high so that he could see more of the 
savannah. After a while the sun came up, the wax melted, the 
feathers came out anil the fox fell to the earth, where he was crushed 
to death on the rocks. 
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The Turtle and the Deer 

A jaguar saw a turtle ami tried to catch him. As the turtle 
ran into a hole among some roots the jaguar caught him by the 
hind leg. The turtle laughed and said. “You caught a root of the 
tree.’* The jaguar let go and then caught a not, while the turtle 
pulled his legs into the hole. The jaguar waited but the turtle would 
not come out. After a while the jaguar was so weak he could not gi ■ 
away and finally the turtle came out and found him dead. He 
made a harteeue and while he was roasting him a deer came along 
and asked him how he caught the jaguar. He said. “By running 
after him." The deer didn't believe it and said, “Can you catch 
me?" “Yes.” said the turtle, and started for him. The fleer ran 
fur a long time, thinking the turtle was after him, and when nearly 
exhausted he called, "Turtle, are you near?" Another turtle wh<. 
happened to be there said. “ Yes, 1 am." Whereupon the fleer tell 
down dead near the turtle. 

Games and Dances 

They have many games and mimetic dances which take place 
on moonlight nights. At the full moon in the month of May they 
have the “feast of the pigs.” The peccaries an* bom in April and 
when a month eld are regarded as great delicacies. The day before 
the feast and dance the men go hunting for the first time since the 
pigs were bom. The women make the drink in time so that it may 
be ripe fur the occasion. Visitors often come from other village:: tn 
take part in the feast. After the meal is over, which consists largely 
of roast pig and farinha, they all take part in the dances, 1 he first 
one is the jaguar following the herd of peccaries. Two men lead 
blowing trumpets alternately, keeping time to the march. Behind 
them come the group of people scattered like a herd of peccaries 
feeding. The children ran about among the older ones like pigs in 
the herd. They all make the characteristic sounds of the animals 
when feeding. Bringing up the rear is the old boar, who continually 
champs his teeth and rushes about to prevent Lhe jaguar from 
gathering up any chance stragglers The jaguar skulks beliind 
catching a pig whenever opportunity offers. He g'tfs about < <ti three 
legs, holding the other out as. a tail. He and the Ixmr have fre¬ 
quent encounters. They are often rival athletes and give a good 
exhibition of wrestling. 
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Another is the "pig trap." The dogs chase the ring-necked 
peccaries into holes in the ground Then the hunters make a trap 
by driving a series of cross stakes so that the peccary must am 
between them, The hunters shoot him as he goes or kill him with a 
club at the end of the line. The players, men and women, line up 
with legs wide apart behind the two musicians who are suppose* 1 
to stand nearest the hole where the peccaries arc confined. Then 
the ones taking the part of peccaries rush out. crawl between the 
lines of legs and are killed with a dub at the end. They have 
similar dances for other animals and all are so well performed that 
the stranger can understand them without an interpreter. 

They have several of our children’s games in which they catch 
hands and crack the whip, run the figure eight, wind the line around 
two persons who hold fast at one end, start at one end of the line 
and turn it wrong side out by passing under the amts of the next 
pair, then catch ends and turn half the line heels over head back¬ 
wards, etc. All take part and have great fun, When all is over, 
their perspiring naked bodies are covered with dust anti they rush 
to the river tor a bath. 


Warfare 

Some of the women accompany the men when they go 10 war 
anti cam' their packs, cook their food, and care for the wounded, 
but do not fight. No declaration of war is made, because they are 
always in a state of war with certain tribes. Their method is to 
make a surprise attack at daybreak. They take no met] prisoners, 
but kill them, cut off their heads, carn r them home and preserve them 
as trophies. The teeth arc taken out and suspended from a cotton 
belt, which they wear with great pride. Captured women may be 
taken as wives or servants* while children taken are made members 
of the tribe. A chief always lights with a chief. Some yeans ago 
a Munduructi chief killed a Pariutimin chief, took his head and 
captured his small son. whom he took home and adopted into the 
tribe as his own son. When the chief died this l>oy became the 
chief and carried on the warfare against his people. The Mun- 
ri imams and Parin tint ins art traditional enemies and from time 
immemorial have made war upon each other. The last encounter 
took place about twenty years ago, when a hundred Mundurucus 
made a campaign in which they burned a village, killed a chief and 
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captured his son. They brought back four heads. Some rtf their 
own men were killed and nearly half died from hunger and sickness 
on the way home. The four heads were preserved ami the teeth 
made into bolts ns is their custom. We secured these four bells for 
the Museum. I hey are particularly valuable because there arc no 
more among them and they will not make any more. The two 
enemy tribes have been pushed far apart by Brazilian rubber 
gatherers. 

The custom of preserving the head as a trophy is found among 
other tribes in the Amazon valley. The Jiveros on the Pjistassu 
River in Peru cut off the head of tin- enemy, remove all the bunts by 
cutting through the skin from the crown of the head to the neck and 
shrink the fleshy part to the size of a man’s list. The form of the 
face is preserve- 1 as much os possible. It requires some skill to treat 
the head. Boys are taught the process by using sloth's heads. The 
idea in thus preserving the head appears u- be Iht same here as 
among the Mundurucus. It is a great honor to have Liken the 
head of one of the national enemy, The successful warrior preserves 
the head in order thuE he may have it present at u great feast which 
he will give later when he can make provision for it. After the 
feast is over the head is of no great importance, and may be dis¬ 
posal of to the trader. The Huitotes on the Putumayo River cut 
off the head and eat it after it has, been 1-oiled. While the chief, 
medicine man and a few old nu n cat the head, the younger men lake 
part in a war <lance outside. The skull is kept and sometimes set 
up on a pole in front of the great house. The Anriokcs on the same 
river cut off the forearm, cat the flesh aiul use the bones for flutes. 
In all these cases, one of the main ideas is to terrorize the enemy. 

In former times among the Mundurucus warfare occupied a very' 
important place. The war chiefs were more influential than the 
civil chiefs. They formed the first class and die civil chiefs the 
second class. The sons nnd daughters of these chiefs intermarry 
and the inheritance is in Lhc male line, Tf a woman of Live first class 
should marry a man of the second class, their children would be 
second class, Today most of the people belong to one class or the 
other. A daughter may be given in marriage at six or eight years 
of age, but she remains with her parents until after puberty. She 
may be given to a man of fifty, she has no voice in the matter, but 
she always remains faithful, 
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The Universe 

Their cosmology is simple and interesting. They atari with a 
world readymade and very much as it is today with the except ion 
of some mountains which were made to protect the people. The 
earth has an end, but no one has ever gone there- The sky also has 
an end, but no one has ever seen it. The earth and sky remain 
stationary while the sun and moon move. 1 he creator transformed 
a young man with red eyes and bug white hair into the sun and 
sent him up above. A young virgin with very white skin was trans¬ 
formed Into the moon. The milky way is a man suspended in his 
hammock. The mother of the min makes it thunder by rolling her 
pestle in the mortar. Her husband makes the rain. One man 
flashes the lightning after it has been prepared by another. The 
constellations are animals and men out in a great savannah. 1 he 
eclipse of the sun is due to a great tire that sweeps over its surface. 
One time a great medicine man called all the people together and 
told them to watch while he ascended to the sun and put out the 
fire. They were all watching, but did not sec him ascend. He 
was gone a long time. He found the people who made the fire, 
killed them and extinguished the fire, one saw him descend, 

although they tad been watching all the time since he disappeared, 
He suddenly landed on his feet in their midst. He told them Lhat 
he tad put out the fire, but they would see the smoke until the next 
day. Since then the medicine man sends his ynkptt to clear the sun 
and it falls as a ball of fire. When it is cool he gets it and guards it 
until another eclipse. The yak pa is. no doubt, a piece of meteoric 
iron. We were not allowed to sec it. 

Three years ago a Catholic mission was established at one of 
the Mundurucu villages on the Cuniru River. One Father and three 
Sisters spent six weeks in canoes from the end of navigation on the 
Purus to reach the place where they founded the mission. They 
now have twenty-six children under their care, about half of whom 
are Indians. The others belong to the rubber gatherers on the 
Tapajos. It is no discredit to the whites to say that the Indian 
children are doing the Itest work in the school. The Indians are 
stronger and naturally do better industrial work in doors anti out. 
They lead also in literary work. A little girl ataut nine years of 
age, who three wars before had never seen a white man, was leading 
the responsive Bible reading in Portuguese. These children are the 
interpreters for their parents and the missionaries. It is very impure 
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tarn to teach them the language, because the whites will not learn 
Mundurucu. This school is doing good work and with proper sup¬ 
port ought to be of great value to the Indians. 

This tribe is no doubt the largest left in northern Brazil. They 
are honest, upright, gwd laborers and with careful treatment will 
become of inestimable value to Lhis region, where workmen art- 
scarce and the conditions of life are difficult for the foreigner. They 
are just beginning to work rubtier and are doing remarkably well at 
adapting themselves t < the regular daily lalxir required for thru 
occupation. Their wants are increasing from their association with 
the whiles. Their food supply is being interfered with by the rub¬ 
ber gatherers, who also depend largely upon hunting and fishing 
for their food. It is just at this time that the Indians need guidjmct- 
to meet the new conditions and protection from the unprincipled 
trader. We have recommended among other things a law to pro¬ 
tect them from the credit system which gives the trader an oppor¬ 
tunity of robbing them. They are accustomed to equal exchanges 
and cannot keep accounts. We have suggested also that the state 
give them some cattle and stock their lakes and quiet rivers with 
piraricu, a large Amazon Irish which docs not pass ihe rapid* of the 
Tapajos. 

The PAtKIPlRAKCA 

While doing some archtuological work along the Maraca River, 
a northern tributary of the lower Amazon, we heard stories of a 
strange tribe of Indians who liud recently come down to the first 
rubber gatherers' place on the upper river. Ko one knew I heir 
name or anything of their language. We tixik the first opportunity 
to visit them. After traveling as far as possible by launch and 
canoe, we went on Foot seven days through the downpours of the 
rainy season. 

When they came to the rubber camp they gave the whites to 
understand that they were fleeing from some dreadful disease which 
had carried off all the resL of their tribe, which hail Imjcii a very large 
one. The rubber men said some of the Indians were suffering from 
catarrh when they arrived and they said it was the same disease 
which had taken so many of their people. There were nine in tin- 
party. the chief, a tnan alxait thirty, six women from fifteen to thirty 
and two boys about three and ten. One of the women has since 
died, but the others are now in perfect health, even if not contented 
and happy. On January' 11 r 1916, they were all taken down river 
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to Central to meet a Padre from Santarem. who baptized them and 
married two of the women to two Brazilian rubber men, Neither 
the foolish priest nor any Brazilian knew a word of the Indian lan¬ 
guage. At the time the Indians musi have wondered what it was ah 
about, as they had not yet learned Portuguese or Latin, but they 
had n rude awakening when the women were carried off by their 
new-found husbands. One woman was allowed to take her three- 
year-old son with her. The chief, his wife and a relative are remain¬ 
ing together and living with a rubber gatherer, where they are 
making themselves useful anti agreeable. 

We were unable to get any information about their culture 
other than what we could observe. We got & short vocabulary, but 
sufficient to identify their language as a dialect of Tupi. We tried 
to use- one of the happy husbands in getting terms of relationship, 
but he failed to make his wife understand the simple terms, father, 
mother, son, wife, husband, brother, sister, etc, Language is unnec¬ 
essary in the religion, love and servitude of the Amazon. In physi¬ 
cal appearance, they are well developed* but short > stature. 1 he 
man has considerable hair on his face and body. The bridge of the 
nose is very low, which gives them the appearance of being very 
wide between the eves. The men wear the loin doth and the 
women short skirts woven of native cotton. Their hammocks are 
also made of cotton. 

This was our first journey through a real cast ana or Brazil 
nuL region. This tree grows only on the fertile high land, where we 
counted as many as a dozen, from two and a half to six feet in diarr - 
eter and seventy-five feet high without a limb, on an acre of ground. 
A tree yields from one to two barrels of hulled nuts each year. 
About a million bushels are shipped annually from Para, half to 
America and half to the different countries of Europe, They are 
used entirely to eat and not for making oil as generally supposed; 
they are too expensive for that purpose, as they retail from twenty 
to thirty cents a pound. The present output could be increased 
ten fold with better facilities for transportation. The shell, which 
contains al>oui fifteen of the nuts, is *i hard that it does not break 
when it falls and the animals are unable to eat the nuts. The 
satmcaia nut is more valuable, but it has a cap which falls olT when 
ripe and allows the nuts to scatter on the ground, where the 
animals eat them. It is so dangerous, when the Brazil nuts are 
falling, that men will nor travel through the forest at that time. 
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Doticultibs of Travel 

Much has been said about the annoyances, difficulties and 
dangers of Amazon jungle travel. For the most pan t here has been 
exaggeration, but ai best there are many drawbacks to the pleasure 
of the traveler ami to the development of the country'. 

The greatest danger to the foreigner is the climate. The 
depressing effect of heat and moisture. The stranger is always 
advised to keep out of the stun, to do no manual labor and to take 
stimulants regularly. Wo kept in perfect health by neglecting all 
this advice. We paddled our canoes, carried oar packs and dug 
in the mounds every day with our own hand and felt just as well as 
when doing the same kind of things in cooler climates. With regu- 
lur exercise, regular bathing, and regular sleeping a temperate man 
can keep well in (he tropics tor a short period, Malaria Is the one 
disease he can scarcely hope to escape, but by taking small doses of 
quinine he can prevent the fever from rising. We soon learned that 
six grains t wice a week was sufficient to keep it down. 

From the Indians we had Utile to fear, yet we took the pre¬ 
caution to cam with tss the chief from the last village to the next. 
When we arrived at the clearing that always surrounds a village, w.- 
sttipped and allowed him to go in alone and announce our coming. 
This prevented their running away and secured a favorable recep¬ 
tion. We were always treated ns visiting chiefs among the tribes 
who hud not before seen white men and we tried to act the pan 
with our fast ability. At lea si we avoided giving offence. 

There is practically no danger from the puma, jaguar, alligator 
or targe serpents. They seldom if ever attack man unprovoked in 
this region. The only real danger is from Lhe smaller poisonous 
reptiles - the tattler, jamraca, ami bush master. Wien on foot we 
wore leggins ami when traveling through the forests followed an 
Indian. Mot that his eyes were any fatter than ours, but because 
he was more accustomed to seeing them and knew their haunts. 
In all our experience wc saw many snakes, but had only out man 
struck. Wo gave him white man's treatment m once and later Ins 
thief gave him their treatment, which consisted in singing songs, 
blowing on all his joints and spitting on the wound. Unfortunately 
we had to leave him on the trail and never were able to learn whether 
or not he recovered. 

Mr. Roosevelt lias called attention to the danger from the 
piranha, the man-eating fish which is common in many of the rivers. 
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It is undoubtedly the most ferocious fish in the world and will attack 
anything. Fortunately for the eanoemen. he is not found in rapids 
or very shallow water. He always makes his presence knoyi n, 
hence there is little danger from him. 'Hie annoyances one notices 
most at the time, but soon forgets them. Of these it is difficult to 
make a choice. The mosquitoes. Hies, ants, and small crawlers too 
numerous to mention, do make life rather miserable at times, lhe\ 
are never atl present at any one time nor any of them at all times. 
Many places we wore gloves and headnets during the day and 
slept in nets at night. When wc were doing archaeological work in 
the forests, the mosquitoes were so bad in daytime that we had to 
wear gloves and nets and have a boy with a brush to keep them off 
nur bodies. The sharp sting from the bite of the mosquito is soon 
over and nothing comes of tt at once, but the late of the small fly 
leaves a blood clot which continues to itch for days. If one scratches 
he is sure to have blood poison—he must simply let it hurt. The 
worst of the lot of nuisances are the small crawlers, because one 
cannot protect himself from therm After a time one remember* 
only the pleasant flat's and nights of the dry season in the open 
country where for four months at a time he can travel and sleep out 
of doors without protection of any kind. 

If one adapts himself to the conditions, customs and food of 
the country he will soon be able to travel and work in comparative 
comfort. However, he will have great difficulty in applying himself 
with his accustomed zeal. U goes without saying that one should 
not remain a tong time in such an environment. 1 >ur stay of three 
years was too tong. One not only gets out of touch with the world, 
but he also gets out of harmony with it. 

To summarize, our expedition accomplished much more than 
the making of a large collection for the Museum exhibits, From our 
extended travel we came into touch with many things of interest 
and secured much information which will be (if sendee to others 
in a material way. We brought back collections from some thirty 
tribes which will he valuable in comparative ethnological study. 
The varied archaeological material will be of service in determining 
the relationship between the ancient culture and that of the present 
peoples. Besides those things of material culture, we secured a vast 
amount of somatologteal, linguistic and ethnological data which will 
be invaluable in the study of the complicated questions of migrations 
and mingled cultures. An article relating to the archaeological 
work will Ise found in a future number of the JOURNAL. 
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Bqvttmekt 

A word about equipment may be of interest to other Wavelets 
in this region, The pbijtographie outfit is of most importance on 
any kind of expedition, For nearby work, we used a 5 x " Century 
camera, fitted with a V> ijghtlacnder U*n$ and carried kits for 
l-x IS mm. plates for single portraits and small objects, Uur 
most used and most convenient outfit was nn Eastman 4 '4 x 6 1 ; 
kodak fitted with a No, III Goaris lens and a volute shutter, We 
Carried also an extra plate attachment and case. Along the rivers 
we used plates, but when on foot traveling across country where 
plates could not well be carried oil account of the weigh t, we used 
roll films. After expensive experimenting we found that Ensign 
films. Wratten & Wain wright and Hammer plates sUhkI the 
heat and moisture l>est. Some of our very best phot, graphs wen? 
taken with films whic h had been a year in the tropics, Hammer 
plates three years old proved better than some other makes which 
were only three months from the factory. It was necessary to 
carry chemicals and to develop mtr negatives at once. The Agfa 
fixing hath put up in glass tubes is convenient and satisfactory, 
Fixing baths put up in tins will not keep in the tropics When we 
returned to our base we made prints of all important negatives arid 
sent them home at once. After they had arrived safely we sent the 
negatives. Ansco jjaper three years old proved better than some 
other papers fresh from the factory. It is a shame that workers 
must thus experiment in the field and lose invaluable photographs 
simply because manufacturers and dealers will not take the trouble 
to find out what is suitable for tropica) us* and arc willing to recom¬ 
mend anything to make a sale. Such dealers should be widely 
advertised. It is difficuli to refrain from using names in this con¬ 
nection. but instead of doing so wc shall take more pleasure iu 
recommending the Hammer plate, the Ensign film and the Ansco 
paper tor continued work in the Amazon country. 

For guns we used the Remington 30-30 rifle> and the 12 gauge 
repeating shotgun. These were most satisfactory to us and they 
so recommended themselves to other people that wc had to supply 
them with some fourteen guns. In spite of their fine mechanism 
they were easy to dear and to keep in perfect condition even when 
traveling on the trail in the rainy season. 

In our geographical work we used the Hicks sextant, aneroid 
and artificial horizon. We did not nml the wind shield because 
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we worked vritlx the stars only nn»i there! is very little wind ext night* 
The sun was too high for meridian observitiun^* ^e.irrietl u 
Waltham pocket dirommieter and Elgin watches for time and a 
Brunton compass for traverse work* 

Baggage is very difficult to arrange for all kinds of travel. W e 
used some Silver airtight metal trunks which were always safe in 
the rains on the trails and on the bottoms of leaky canoes. I he 
lightest and for all purposes probably the best are the heavy duffle 
bags with a native made cnticho bag inside. In canoes among the 
rapids we carried «mr notes, cameras arid photographic materials 
in such bags, together with small life preservers. These would float 
and were not fastened to the canoes. A few most necessary heavy 
things were always made fast. The Abercrombie oil silk fly is 
indispensable. One weighing seven pounds will protect six men 
and their packs and will last a year or more. My personal outfit 
was tiwle up of a Wapisiana Indian hammock, a mosquito ret and 
a five pound army blanket which I used wen 1 right when sleeping 
out of doors. The best clothing is the two piece suit of the coun¬ 
try, a Stetson hat and strong boots. I know of nothing so abso¬ 
lutely uncomfortable as to have the rain soaking through ones 
hat and running down about his neck and ears. My Stetson after 
nearly three years wear needs only new bonds fpf another year of 
tropical rains. Waterproof boots are not lit for tropical wear. 
When one is walking in the rain it is iiilfHtasiblv to keep the water 
from running into his boots and i! is likewise impossible for it t«< gel 
out. His feet steam the first day, he is lame the second and laid 
up by the third. Porous boots with strong soles are best and coolest, 
When traveling and working in difficult places it is a much 
better policy to earn aa few things as practicable, and to lake 
exceptionrd cart* of these, titan it is let burden oneself with duplicates 
expecting to lose something. Acting on this policy during our six 
years in tropical w*ork. we never lost a man. a canoe, a notebook, 
a camera or instrument of any kind, and not even a drop of mercury. 
Yes, we were fortunate: the painstaking usuallv are. 

W. C. F. 


THE EXPLOITS OF HERAKLES. ON GREEK 
VASES IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


T HE resent acquisition of an Attic black-figured amphora by the 
Museum, with a jminting ot Ihnddes fighting the Axnazoire, 
has made it seem expedient to collect together the vases in the 
Museum that portray exploits of this popular hero, and to give 
Shi&tratitius of all previously unpublished specimens, 


A Newly Acqiukki* Amphora 

The amphora recently received was formerly in the Borelti bey 
CoMectkjru which was dispersed in Paris in 1913. In the Sale Cata¬ 
logue, it is numbered 221, ami a photograph of it is published. The 
writer of the catalogue, in describing it, calls it a work of tin- pointer 
Exekias; this, though possible, is not likely, 

On the obverse side i Fig* 52 1 ive see Iferakios, sword in hand, 
attacking two Amazons. He wears his lion's skin over a short 
chiton. (>ne of the Amazons, who is fully armed* wearing a helmet 
find breastplate, anti a sword at her side, and csirrying n shield, wish 
the device of a tripod, and a spear, has been stopped in her (light 
by the hero, who has overtaken her, and breed her on one kr.ee. 
Her sex is betrayed by the treatment "i tin. llesh parts in white 
overcolor, a common method in the* black figured, technique for 
portraying women. From the rigid, the second Amazon, similarly 
armed, comes to her comrade's rescue 

The reverse 'Fig. 531 shows two Greek* attacking a fallen 
Amazon. The Amazon is in every respect identical to the one 
attacked by Identities, even including the device on her shield, The 
two Greeks are fully armed: but the shields that they carry are of n 
different shape from that of the Amazon, being Of thi so-called 
*' Boeotian" type. They also wear greaves, which are not worn by 
the Amazons on this vase 

A singular peculiarity is to lie noticed in the helmet worn by 
the Greek on the left of this picture His helmet is drawn apparently 
with two crests. Whether this is mere carelessness on t he pan of the 
vase painter, or whether, a* some maintain, this is a crude attempt 
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to draw the erest in full lace, instead of in profile, is uncertain. 
Other examples are known, three of which have come, to my notice. 

On a black figured panel amphora, in the Louvre, No. I 1 ILL 
signed by Exekias, we see Herakles, in his combat with Lhe triple 



Vto. S2.—A oirwly mpiml likuk.flguml ampbnrtt, 
A. IJrTofelcs iwn Amunr ms, 


bodied Geryon. One of the heads of Geryon is equipped with a 
helmet showing such a crest. This amphora is published among 
other places, by Gerhard, “Auserlesene Vasenbilder,' 1 pi. 107. 

Another black figured panel amphora, seen by Gerhard in the 
trade in Rome, and now lost, had a battle scene, in which one of the 
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combatants wore such a helmet. This vase is published in “Auser- 
lesene Yasenbiider," pi. 208. 

A red tiered amphora in the Louvre. No. Gl. signed by 



Flu_ —A suwly iLLi^nircd bluEfb-figumJ amjiluuiL 

0. Tito GfreVa attacking an Aniw-n. 


Andokidts. shows a combat, in which one or' the warriors wears such 
a helmet. Published in Fumvangler-Reichhold. “Griechische V r aser- 
malerci.” pi, 111. 


Herakles and the Amazons 

The battle with the Amazons is the ninth of the labors of 
Heraktes for his uncle Eurystheus. King of Mycenae. It was to 
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bring back to Eurystheus the girdle at Hippolyta, the queen of the 
country that these warrior women inhabited* In order to accom¬ 
plish this feat, Herakles had to light with them. 

Next to the new amphora. the best example of this exploit in 
the Museum is painted on a black figured amphora, with a cover, 
found at Comelo in Etruria. This is one of the finest vases in the 



Flu M—fcirrphnra from KurfirtA* 

A. Hctikltfi rtuSittfiK Lw<i Arninmis. 

Museum's possession : the* preservation is very good, and tin drawing 
i> of the best period in the black figured technique, about .525 B. C., 
a little later probably titan the newly acquired amphora. On the 
• ibverse < Fig, 54 i. He ra.lt 1 es alia eks two Amazons, I n this connect ion 
it should lie said that, while in these two amphora: there art only 
two Amazons with Herakles, three is the more common number on 
Greek vases in general. Henddes lias dragged one of the Amazons 
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to the ground, and grasps the crest of her helmet in his left hand, 
while he has his sword in his right. The Amazon trie*? to resist. 
The hero wears the lion's skin over a short chiton; the Amazon is 
fully armed in Lhe Greek fashion, and the nufle parts of her body 
(face, arms and legs) are rendered in white. 

From the right the second Amazon comes to the defense of her 



PiG. 35.—Btack'figciruil amphora frru-jra Come to. 
B, Tvin Anmiuiu, mih 


comrade. She wears an Oriental costume, comp< ;sed of a tight 
ritting, one piece garment, ornamented with spots, reaching from the 
neck to the ankles, and terminating in tight trousers, in the Persian 
manner. On her head she wears a Phrygian cap, and her face is 
rendered in white, A quiver is slung from her shoulders. Her 
right arm is drawn hack, with her spear poised to thrust at Henables, 
against whom she strides with great energy, and «n her left arm is 
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a crescent-shaped shield, with a checkered design, perhaps to 
represent wicker work. 

On the reverse ( Fig. 55) arc two mounted Amazons, riding 
bare-back, towards the right, with two dogs, One of these Amazons 
wears Greek armor, the other, the Phrygian costume. Both cam- 
two spears. 



Pm, sti.— Fragment of it cup, from Orris to, 
FTrniK.lt' attacking an Amnion. 


There is still another representation of this exploit, on a frag¬ 
ment of a black figured cup, found at Orvicto i Fig. 56J. Here, 
between two eyes (we must undoubtedly supply an eye at the left), 
Hemkles attacks an Amazon with his club. 


Herakles and the Cretan Bill 

This was the seventh of the labors that He rubles did tor 
Eurystheus. The bringing of this famous hull from Crete to 



Mycenae was a favorite subject 
among the Greek vase painters, and 
the Museum possesses a fragment 
that may possibly show it. 

This is a fragment of a smalt 
black figured cup, found at < )rvieto, 
and probably part of the same 
vase as the Amazon fragment 
described above < Fig. 57 ). In the 
sherd we sec a nude bearded man 
running with outstretched arms to 
the right, attempting to catch an 


FHi 57.—■ FrHft™ tit td a raj*.fmin * 'trvkfe*. 
imj thA Crthm litilL 


animal running in the same direction. Unfortunately, only the 
hind parts of this animal are preserved; but it can be seen from their 

lift 










Fin. $$ — BUofc'rfgatnJ OTnpliHjrru 
A Hs-m'zk's elitnI tin? Vcmran hon 



Fi^ 5 l J>,—BLick-E#cmj arnjslu>ra_ Urajsftl 
ami wingf^i VkicrfieSL 
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almpe, and from the drawing of the tail, that it is a huh winch the 
man is pursuing. The* man is, therefore, trying to grasp the bull 
by the horns. This is very possibly a representation of Herakles 
and the Cretan Bull. 

Heraki.es and the Erymanthian Boar 

This was tlic fourth <>f the famous twelve labors of Heraktes. 
In the Museum are fragments of an Attic black figured amphora, 



FlCir krat^r, 

Hrraltta at u] %h* Nrmrxui Mofi- 


showing Herakles bringing the boar to Eu tvs the us. who tn fear has 
thrown himself into a big pit has, or jar. The onlookers are Athena 
on the right, and Hermes on the left. These fragments are pub¬ 
lished in the Museum Journal, Voi. IV. 1913, p, 159, Fig. [37. 

The Apotheosis ok Herakles, and His Marriage with Hebe 

After his death from the poisoned shirt of Nessos, Herakles was 
made a god, and conducted to Olympus. The usual mode in the 
Hack figured technique is to have him ride in a chariot driven by 
Athena, and escorted by the other gods. A black figured hvdria in 
this collection seems to show this subject. Athena is driving a 
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chariot, ami the mail with her carries a chib, unit may well be 
HeraMes. although ho is not dressed in the Lion’s skin. Tills vase is 
published in the Museum Journal, Vo). TV, p. !47, Fig. 127 
When Hemklcs was made a god, he was married to Hebe, the 
cup bearer of the gods. This marriage is portrayed on a very Itonu- 




a 



Fit; liydrii. 

* H-i pfufflilrlrfr Iltraliku ami ifw Ncmran Itmi 
Mdci Womim at foimLiin. 


tiful kite red figured pyxis, or toilet box. recently acquired by the 
Museum, and published in the Museum Journal. Vol. VII, piio, 
p. 270, Fig, 204, and p. 272, Fig. 205, 


Herakles and the Nr-: mean Lion 
This, the first of the labors of Hemklcs. has been reserved for 
the last one to be discussed, as it is the most popular of all the 
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exploits of the hero in the Greek vase paintings* There are two 
ways in which this exploit is shown. In the earlier method, the lion 
is represented as rampant, and Heraldes is represented as wrestling 
with him standing: in the other and later type. Hera kies bends over 
the lion, who usually strikes at him with one of his hind paws. 
There are five vases in the Museum, showing this combat, two in the 
earlier, three in the later manner. In the earlier type there are 



cysjjihiuv* frun Cuttitu* 

A. ilrrakk^ ih< Solemn Lton. 


>- A very crude amphora of the black figured technique, m 
present not on exhibition i Figs. 58 and 591. On t he obverse (Fig. 58), 
tier aides wrestles with the lion. He is nude, as he alwavs is in these 
vases. At the left is his nephew ant! comrade I oh os, wh<> holds his 
club; he is also nude. On the right, a male and a female figure are 
represented, perhaps Athena and Hermes. The reverse tJFig. 59} 
has a design of draped figures and winged Victories. 
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2. A 1 'lack figured krater with column handles, said t<i have 
hccii found in otic of the Greek islands (Fig. 60). Hendries wrestles 
with, the Hon in the presence of Iolaos on the left and Athena on the 
right. On the reverse are four warriors, marching in procession. 

The three vases of the later style arc 

3. A black figured hydrin, probably found at Chtmi. < >n the 
shoulder is a picture of Herald es and Lhe Nemeiui Lion, in tlie 
presence of Athena and Toluos Fig. 61). 

+. Black figured pane! amphora, found at Orvieto. On one 
side is Hefakles fighting with the lion, in the presence of Athena and 
loltios; on the other n Bacchic scene. This excellent amphora, quite 
in the style of Efcekias, has been published in the Museum Jot rnal, 
Vol. Vf, 1915, pp. 86 and 87, Figs, 63 and 66. 

5. I have selected, to conclude this article, a very beautiful 
black figured amphoni from Co me to (Fig. 62). Herakles bends 
over the lion, who strikes at his face with his left Iiind paw. Behind 
the combatants stands Athena, encouraging the hem This vase 
belongs in the best period of the black figured technique, and shows 
great skill in the use < if incised line drawing. The reverse has Vieen 
worn away, hut seems to have shown Athena, Hermes and Herakles, 

S. B, L. 


NOTES 


Wu regret to record the resignation from the Museum Board 
of Mr. B. Franklin Pepper in order to give his services to the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Pepper, who has gone to Port Niagara, has been a mem¬ 
ber of the Museum Board since December, 1905, and has during that 
time been its Secretary, 

Mrs, Charles Brin ton Coxc has presented to the Museum a set 
of Curtis "North American Indian" in eleven volumes of text and 
eleven folios of plates. This publication, which deals in succession 
with all the Indian tribes in America north of Mexico, is a work which 
is highly esteemed by all students of the Indian as well as by others 
whose interest is centered in the artistic side of the native American 
life and its surroundings. The c<<py which the Museum is now so 
fortunate as to possess was the property of the late President of the 
Museum* Mr, Eckley B. Coxc, Jr. 

The Library of the Museum has received from Mr. Charles P. 
Bowditch of Boston a copy' of a Quiche-Sp atitsh and Spanish- 
Quiche dictionary I he original of this work was written by an 
anonymous Franciscan priest of Guatemala. The manuscript is a 
copy made, probably, at Zacapuk, Guatemala, in 1787 by Femiin 
Joseph Tirado, who announces the fact that he knows the Quiche 
language, The copy presented to the Museum is a photographic 
copy made by the photostat process. 

Lydia T. Mims has ad*led a piece ot Roman glass to 
the John Thompson Morris Collection and has also presented eleven 
pieces of Russian enamel work. 

Mr. Samuel P. Hanson has presented to the Museum two 
hammocks of native workmanship from the west coast of Africa. 
One of these hammocks was made in 187(1 and was exhibited at the 
Centennial Exhibition. 

A Babylonian seal cylinder with engraved design representing 
the owner being presented to a goddess by an intermediftrv has 
been acquired l>y pure hast 1 . 
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Chinese porcelains. formerly m the Morgan Collection, to the 
nit in tier of sixty-six have beep selected and purchased by the 
Museum. 

Mrs. J. William White lias presented a collection of American 
and Indian pottery, together with an Egyptian mummied cat. 

The Alaskan collections have been increased by the purchase 
of a collection from the Tatiana River, obtained by Mr. Guy 
Madam. The Tinneh Indians of that region, who have until recently 
remained isoluiud, tire now becoming so civilized that genuine speci¬ 
mens of their handiwork arc rare, 

A collection obtained among the Tlingit Indians of South* 
eastern Alaska by Mr. Louis Shofcridge*hns been received at die 
Museum. 

Messrs. Probst and Wight of the Africa Inland Mission stationed 
at Aldai, British East Africa, have sunt a thin! consignment of the 
ethnological collections which they have l»e©n making among the 
natives of that region on behalf of the Museum. 

Four Navajo blankets, one of them of great rarity and beauty 
of design, have been purchased. 

A collection of ancient .Mexican jewelry ornaments and amulets 
of jade and gold has been acquired by purchase. The collection 
contains also pottery images from Oaxaca and a stonL- effigy vase. 

We record xsntbi very deep regret the death of Mrs. Louts Shot* 
ridge which took place at Haines, Alaska, at the mouth of the Chib 
kat River, on June 12, Mrs. Shot ridge was the daughter of Scundo, 
a well-known mcdicku- man ui the Wolf party of the Chilkoots. 
Her mother was of the Thluqwonutdi dan of the Raven party of 
Chilkoot. From her childhood Mrs. Shotridge was known for her 
txxiuty of person and for her quite exceptional intelligence. During 
the three years that she spent with her husband in P hila delphia she 
became a well-known figure and a great favorite, especially with 
the children of the public schools whom she met frequently at the 
Museum and to whom she talked about the customs of her own 
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people. Besides an accomplished musician and a goixl story- 
teller, .she had many gifts which gained for her the admiration and 
friendship of many people in Philadelphia. 

A committee of the citizens of Philadelphia and friends of M rs. 
Cornelius Stevenson, in recognition of her public service, have 
presented to the Museum n portrait of Mrs. Stevenson painted by 
Mr. Leopold Stiffen. The portrait is hung in the library with a 
tablet bearing the following inscription. 

Sara York* Stevenson, Sc, IX 
Curator of the Egyptian Section 1890 to 1905 
Secretary November 1894 Ut January 1904 
and 

President January 1904 to February 1905 
of the 

Free Museum of Science and An 
of the 

University of Pennsylvania 

The following persons have been elected to membership in the 

Museum. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give- and bequeath to the trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of. .dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here specify in detail the purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum; 

Fellows for Life, who contribute. ...$1,000 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution ol., $100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of £25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of . $10 

All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges. 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and. reserved seats at lectures: the Museum 
Journal; Copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled, Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. 
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c, The Purposes of the 
University Museum 


X 


c To give to Philadelphia a Museum that will be in 
keeping with its traditions, that will answer to its 
needs and that will sustain its historic repute as a 
Stronghold of Civilization. 

c To assemble collections that will illustrate the 
achievements of Mankind hi the field of Art, and to 
cherish and preserve this Heritage from the Past. 

<L To trace the origin of Civilization and to recon¬ 
struct the successive steps and the varied episodes that 
have attended its development. 

CL To encourage the Arts; and to demonstrate the 
debt that Civilization owes to the Artist and to the 
Craftsman. 

c To encourage Research, to send out expeditions to 
excavate the buried cities of Antiquity and bring to 
light the records of the Past; to gather and preserve 
the early Arts and ancient Lore handed down by the 
vanishing races of Mankind. 

C. To promote a knowledge of Humanity and to dis¬ 
seminate that knowledge by lectures, by publications, 
by cooperation with the schools and through the 
medium of the University; to illustrate the unity of 
all races and the diversity of their Art, to inculcate a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of all 
peoples and to afford a just measure of the contribu¬ 
tion that each has made to Civilization. 

By bringing the people into direct contact with the 
visible Past and its prolific life, to exert a civilizing 
and humanizing influence upon our manners and habits 
of thought. 
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A NEW TABLET OF THE CULT OF DEIFtED 
KINGS IN ANCIENT SUMER 



HE tendency to worship extraordinary mortals upon whom 


sc notes and municipal governments bestowed the rank of 


divinity has more or less intensively charactensed the history of 
religion. In Greece and R(mte the cults of deified hemes and kings 
largely supplanted the worship of the older nature and cultural gods. 
Specialists in the religions beliefs and practices of the classical peoples 
appear to agree in their explanation of the appearance of ibis kind of 
worship in Greece. By the fifth century B. C. the Greeks began to 
lose faith in the members of the < 'lytnpic pantheon, A subtle panthe¬ 
ism, which appealed to that poetic and imaginative race, rapidly 
replaced the older belief in the- anthropomorphic gods, at least anti >ng 
tile intellectuals. Anti after all supremely good anti able rulers had ever 
been their sure benefactors w hen the gods had failed, Popular wor¬ 
ship has never yet been successfully conducted upon a basis of pure 
philosophy and consequently the worship of immortalized rulers 
gained ascendancy in Greece instead of pantheism. “Divinity 
appeared living among them.” says Wendland, and this cult acted 
as a medium between Stoic pantheism and mankind, says Fowler. 
In a measure these criticisms of two famous scholars are of universal 
application in human worship. Monotheism deprives man of his 
gixls, his old religious toys and all of divine personality recedes into 
sublime obscurity, f >r if it be a philosophic concept like pantheism, 
the world spirit, or pure reason which comes to occupy in the mind of 
man the position of supreme importance, mankind finds himself even 
more helpless in the construction of an efficient cult. In both of 
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these events, in Palestine, as in Greece, the situation was solved by 
the worship of immortalized men, the visible medium between 
humanity and unseen divinity. 

In Rome this deification began with the worship of the dead 
Cscsar, and only in a later period did they concede the rank of divinity 
to living men. On the contrary in Greece, Egypt and Western Asia 
these cults began with the worship of living men, mortals who were 
officially deified during their human activity. This kind of cult wor¬ 
ship was already prevalent in the Oriental provinces of the Roman 
Empire even with regard to Roman emperors who were not deified in 
Italy before their decease. The entire institution at Rome was im¬ 
ported from the Greek, Egyptian and Semitic Orient, but only under 
stress of a philosophic and religiously skeptical situation already 
described, a situation which finally obtained in Rome centuries after 
its appearance in Greece, 

Students of Greek religion have generally adopted the thesis that 
these cults were indigenous in Greece and they have been explained as 
above. At any rate this phase of worship, so important in the evolu¬ 
tion of religion, not only thrived in the Orient long before its vogue in 
Greece, but occupied the position of greatest importance in the worship 
of the Sumerian people from the twenty-sixth to the twenty-first cen¬ 
times B. C. Before 3000 B. C, ancient Sumerian city kings claimed 
to have been lxrgotten by the gods and bom of the goddesses. These 
were of course pure theological dogmas contrived by a state clergy to 
strengthen the royal prerogatives. Although the rulers of that period 
were not deified and did not receive adoration and sacrifice as gods, 
nevertheless their inscriptions show that their subjects believed them 
to be divinely sent redeemers ;tnd the vicars of the gods. They already 
correspond to the Greek 0«oi the divine saviors, who became 

the objects of the Greek cults. And the meml>ers of the first powerful 
Semitic dynasty founded by Sargon at Agnde about 2900 B, C., ] also 
claimed divine prerogatives to rule. The fourth and fifth kings of this 
Semitic line. Naram-Sin and Shargalisharri were actually deified. As 
in Rome the deified emperors received the prefix deus, or god, so here 
the names of these kings < -f the thirtieth century B. C. are prefixed by 
the sign for god. We might at first infer that this Institution is of 
Semitic origin since historically it first appears in a Semitic dynasty. 
But this is surely due to the paucity of our material. The cults of 
divine rulers are so characteristic of Sumerian religious beliefs that we 

i Tlii!! lLuc L* in fli fj-'iile. Someplace thia Idnjj a a tale as 263.0 oml other* as tajiy m 3S0O. 
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cannot be in error in attributing the entire system to that source in 
Babylonia. However no evidence has yet been found that temples 
were built to these god men, sacrifices instituted and liturgies sung in 
their worship in that period. 

It remained for the Sumerian people of the age of the dynasty of 
Ur (2475-2358) to develop this phase of religion to an extent almost 
unparalleled in the subsequent history of mankind. The Nippur 
Collection of our Museum has already furnished by far the most im¬ 
portant tablets which contain liturgies sung in the cults of deified 
Sumerian kings. In view of the significance which this cult has for 
the origins of the same institutions in Greece and Rome, and for its 
striking similarity to much that is fundamental to Christianity and 
universally true in all human worship, our collection assumes a posi¬ 
tion of first importance in the history of religion. The founder of the 
dynasty of Ur, the so-called Ur-Engur, never received divine honors, 
buL his son and successor, the famous Dungi, who ruled 58 years, was 
elevated to the rank of a god in the early years of his reign. His three 
successors, Bur-Sin, Gimi 1-Sin and Ibi-Sin all received canonization 
upon their accession to the throne, and they continued to receive wor¬ 
ship after thdr deaths. In strange contrast to Roman procedure 
where the institution begem by the canonisation of dead heroes, in 
Sumer worship of dead kings was forbidden unless they had been deified 
while living. Evidently some kind consecration of the living mortal 
alone gave the possession of immortality. 

Temples were built to these kings everywhere in Sumer, and our 
collection possesses liturgies sung in their cults at Nippur, a city over 
which they ruled. Sacrifices of oxen, sheep and rams were made to 
these gcxl men as to the great got Is t hcmsel ves. We also possess seals of 
influential Sumerians dedicated to these god kings. Dungi. Bur-Siti 
and Gimil-Sin, and these seals show the deified emperors seated on 
thrones receiving adoration precisely as one of the great gods. The 
month of July was dedicated to the festival of Dungi, exactly as our 
July and August were named from dew Julius and dais Augustus, 

Now-, before mentioning our Sumerian tablets which contain litur¬ 
gies sung in the worship of these god men, I ahull call into brief discussion 
the id Cits which apparently created a situation favorable to this extraor¬ 
dinary period of god man worship. In Sumer it certainly did not 
arise because the Sumerians and Semites had become skeptical regard¬ 
ing the powers of the great gods. In the liturgies sung in the cults of 
the divine men, the earth god Enlil, the sun god Babbar. the moon 
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god Sin, the moiher goddess Innini and all the others occupy the same 
classical ] positions of unlimited power and enjoy the same unrestrained 
confidence. The origin of god man worship in Babylonia is connected 
with a fundamental doctrine of ancient civilization, the bdM in a djing 
god. Tammuz, the youthful son of mother earth, incarnation of 
earth’s productivity, the soul of vegetation, the flowers and flocks, 
suffered annually the fate of all mortals. He died in the summer heat 
and sojourned a brief period in hell, returning again, after his mothers 
pilgrimage, to renew life upon earth. In their kings they probably saw 
types of tliis dying god, men whf * 1 )y di vine commission of t he gods con- 
trolled the mins and winds, made the pastures grow and the flocks 
increase. Tliis connection with nature was certainly attributed to the 
kings not only in ancient Sumer but to the kings of Babylonia and 
Assyria down to the Greek period. Mortal man appearing among 
men as a Pens a divine savior, had naturally more affinity with 

the dying god than with any other deity, There is also little doubt 
but that prehistoric kings actually post'd as the youthful son and 
beloved of mother earth, the virgin mother goddess, for a dynastic 
list of prehistoric kings in our collection actually names Tamrnnz as 
one of the ancient rulers of Erech. Probability rests with the thesis 
that the virgin mother goddess and her -j >ij and Ixiloved consort who 
I washes annually arose originally as religious myths. These deities 
are primitive and older than the idea that royal rulers are patrons of 
earth's productive {lowers, and sons of the mother goddess herself. 
At any rate several of the Icings of the Lsin dynasty f 235S-2133) which 
succeeded that of l r, all of whom were likewise deified, appear in one 
hymn of the Berlin collection identified with Tammuz. The reasons 
which brought about this remarkable period of gcxl man worship in 
Sumer are (indisputably clear. They identified their savior kings 
with the dying son of the weeping mother, anti believed them the 
divine redeemers sent to restore a lost paradise. 

Assyriologists are fortunate in their study of this phase cl religion 
in that a large number of tablets containing Sumerian hymns and 
liturgies to these god men have survived. Three long hymns of the 
cult of Dung), first of the god men, have been found in the Nippur 
Library, 1 One of them begins as follows; 

now in Mu' Library ot the University of Dublin m oMmtiL.l from ” ilaJur, This tablet 

W£t> ftmwiOy iiltho! by Atab* fn*n the Expedition of our truvermy, Published in the vrh«r’& 
> * ** Utorflait ran, jiff. UHW, A Jlttutfml hymn, at which t™ duplicates have survived, 
nfli putjl t „.{'! by »H+ j witter in !it*s Jliitt .jrfrid dnJ Htji r<xtt. 14— I jt Abo a hyuin to Dun^ 
balorc hf wul iteifuai i-Md,. 9 -tJ. The second tablet of 11 liturgy in the cull of Duop kjs published 
by How Raum tn his Mitrdlantoiis ,9*»irriow Jrjf; No, 1, HUjsecht Anniversary Volume. 
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"Lord who mates! glad the land of Sumer, 

Who eausest devastation tu befall the foreign lands. 

Who speakest fearful decrees 

Whom Enlil 1 chose (?) as the everlasting shepherd of the Land. 

Oh divine Dungi, king of Ur art thou. 

Whither he turns his eyes he speaks words of assurance, 

By the command of Xtnlil* * piuus works in the universe he has 
established." 

And a later passage < if this hymn compares him with the greatest of the 
gods: 

"He is the unoppa sable. who is unrestrained. 

He that tirelessly eradicates anarchy, art thou. 

On the reed-flute I will set forth these matters. 

The name of the god king transcends all, 

(Like) the name of Enlil whose fixed decree is not transgressed, 
(Like i the name of Sin* who decreed the fate of the city, whose splen¬ 
dour is unsiipportabte, 

( Like) the name of Babbar 1 attendant of the gods." 

In the liturgies to the real gods the singers often represent a god or 
goddess speaking to the congregation. So also in a liturgy to this 
immortalized long he stands forth proclaiming on the lips of the 
psalmists: 

"Evun as my heroism, as my valour, 

In wisdom verily haw I been adorned. 

By a faithful command may 1 be directed. 

Justice may I love. 

Wickedness may 1 not low, 

I am Dungi, the divine, a king that is mighty, a man that excels all. 
My name unto far away days be proclaimed. 

My gloTy in Sumer lie rehearsed 

In my city may my const ructions be established. 

The land of the dark headed people as one that tends his sheep may 1 
behold gladly. 

The kith may leap in peace on the mountains.” 

1 The mtiIi 

t Cojistin of \ht eanh pod- 

* The SHOPii jfal P patron deity of Ur of the Oi&MterL 

*The km ffld. 





F^x* 6J.— in Lhe Cuk of ti. Dcifiisrl Kin^ 
Obvmc. 
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Here %ve have itt the public song services of the cult of the very first 
god man complete acceptance of the idea that “ Divinity appeared 
living among them,” A .Messiah had tome and he had restored Para¬ 
dise, which had been ended by the Flood. In tact this same liturgy 
refers to the 1’ lood and tells how Dungj had come to banish the age of 
woe which had endured since the bliss of mankind had been ended by 
that disaster. The Dungs liturgy near the end has the following 
passage: 

Once on a time the storm, the wrathful word, the deluge gathered all. 
The raging storm wind ut tered its roar with terror. 

The devastating storm with its seven winds caused the heavens to 
moan. 

The violent storm caused the earth to quake. 

The rain god in the vast heavens shrieked. 

And there were little hailstones and great hailstones. 

But now the brick walls of the Temple of the Seal shine with splen¬ 
dour. 

A king am 1 the storm winds jure silenced.J" J 

In these liturgies which proclaim the arrival of the Messianic Age 
wc hear little of the hope that at Jest mortality had disappeared In that 
period a personal name " Dungi is the plant of life” has been found in 
the inscriptions; perhaps there was a nascent hope that these saviors 
had actually banished mortality and death. But men still died anti 
at last the god man died also. The death of the king was easily 
explained. He, like 1 nmnuut, hud gone to test awhile in the shadowy 
world, or he had been received among the gods and ruled in one of the 
stars. Bur-bin. successor of 1 hmgi, was identified with Jupiter. 

But men still died and this they probably explained by the belief 
that the Messianic Age had not l*eon fully attained. 

I venture to think that these liturgies were not sung in the cults 
of deified emperors after they had passed away, although their wor¬ 
ship was otherwise ma in la med. They do not read like public ser- 

* Thit i :.-4 . vi.-tci- ;n tiutoriatand Rtiinow TfJtU. [, ftC e IT^SisVew, Cel. I.lmru 

Q-\6. ll prtVto tbl 1 \vr JviJiH fct&g? vn-rr siilurtlly to hflW ifir Mcteburtr 

Ap, T1l-j Bpuz eij Fitfultnr F ivkieft aJv. t-i-"- m y \ > to ihr CiiNttthm. h Thun wnfim jrd by rht 

irtw ** lo Oh in ihii [Tunici lititrg)'. Th* iFlood, iwcrifdlflj id, the cfiE, *n» by threnfmd 
Witlcir of nwi Op enrf -he hUe^n! &K< Awl in ottrbjiun to Urn iliyfqr paviut »r fui J him jmtue 
f “Jf "™" t whofLJW «“U»Wn-1 from the wi! n#r. The word«nfrloyH in thi. Htwey 

(Pie Ffr«.i. mntt, tnuulitttI 3ist0 Sauitk by is Hi* JPTOtP.tytKKjf th- nT.nl motet:, rrcptoyixt 

in Hcieeff lor llw Rnwl. ir .ils.p 1 in- msrd eriinari!v eaipLved in rtineibuTii literatim lor 

the Itchigccir Fb-.t 
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vices which could te sung to auv but a living king. They had not a 
mystical belief in his second coming, nor had they created a religion 
of redemption through divine suffering in a supreme sense. The very 
doctrine of the divinity of kings effectively prevented the final evo¬ 
lution of a great spiritual religion like Christianity. For there we 
have a tnessiah whose chief attribute is temporal power, a god man 
who came, lived and departed amid the blessings of the gods. And 
this temporal power and divine prerogative passed to his son who at 
once became the subject of a new' cult, This was fatal to a long con¬ 
tinued belief in a departed god man, As a matter of fact Dutigt, 
like all other deified kings, never secured a permanent place in the 
pantheon. The chronicles of later ages in recording his reign admit 
his t itle as god but for them he is only a man, When his line perished 
and his dynasty passed all traces of his cull disappear. 

Thu two successors of Dungi, Bur-Sin and (. urnii-Sin, received full 
cull worship; temples were erected to them throughout, the empire 
though their reigns were brief. We possess no liturgies of their wor¬ 
ship, but iti our collection has been discovered a fine large tablet, a 
liturgy addressed to Ninurash, got! of war, to celebrate the elevation of 
Gimil-Sin as prince regent during the life of his father. * 1 Ibi-Sin, last of 
the kings of Nippur, reigned 25 years and although he too was canonised 
and revered as a god man, yet he suffered The humiliation of captivity 
at the hands of the Elamites. A lamentation «n this event has been 
found on a tablet of our collection in Constantinople.* Thus the four 
demiguds of Ur failed even to secure the perpetuation of their temporal 
power. An usurper from the land of Maer. Ishbi-Girra, claims to have 
seised the hegemony of Sumer and he founded in 2358 the famous 
dynasty of tsin which endured to the times of Abraham and Amraphel 
and counted sis teen kings, all of whom received divine honors. Faith 
in these mortal saviors had not waned, but, as wo see, flourished to the 
end of the last Sumerian dynasty. And iL did not yield to a new reli¬ 
gious faith as Roman Emperor worship yielded to Christianity, but thus 
cult passed away because the Sumerians themselves became extinct. 
The Semitic conquerors who partially adopted this 1 relief in the age o f 
Sargon, rejected it in the age of Hommurapi, or at any rate rejected t he 

1 PublishfJ by Ht‘IMR*MV. Mv/mtin Exptdilum. Vcl. 29, Ni>. |. 

1 Shibjyifii in Huttmftd *tn4 BtHflvUi Yfxtt, pbggM 5 -a A hymn ef IdiM-Cbra. focttfedi'f lile 

Iain d jiuft y wfakh attccndnl Ur In the of Stonm* says that Eniil hettum AiigCTtx] 

ajpur^t Ur and caused Iihhi-Girra T a man of Macr. |o sessc lb? founrlcifian of Ur, Xo. 777 ii 
unpiibltnhfl]. TV Nippur Cnncctian pnet^^ts ihpt fTB^runtaiy hynun sunff iti the cull uf 
IM-Sil* 3^ SJlOj £52*; uimikWsO^lI. 
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cult worship of kings. Belief in their divine rights as sovereigns per¬ 
sisted, and an intimate connection between them and nature was held 
to exist to the days of N ebuchad ne&zar. Tlie rulers of I sin appear to 
have been Semites themselves, hut the literature, religion and culture 
of their reign are thoroughly Sumerian. If god man worship cem- 
tinued here, even in more emplinsized manner, it must be attributed to 
popular belief. The Semites of the Babylonian dynasty, whose state 
was also Semi tie, probably eliminated ihb cult because they rejected the 
idea of a man god and also the idea of a restored Paradise. Al any 
rate their poets constructed a great epic in twelve books, known as the 
Epic of Gilgamish, and the thesis of this work is tliat man shall never 
escape the limits of mortality. 

Our Nippur Collection seems to have l>een largely composed dur¬ 
ing the reign of these Isin kings, I mean the important literary docu¬ 
ments of the Museum. During this period the fine and intricate 
Sumerian liturgies were written, which became the accepted prayer 
books of Assyria and Baliykmia. Many lieautjful hymns and liturgies 
of the royal cults of the Isin kings belong to the Nippur Collection. 
From these wc leant that the canonized rulers were actually identified 
with the dying god and lover of the mother goddess. A fine Sumerian 
hymn of seventy-seven lines celebrates the betrothal of Idiu-Dagan. 
third king of Isin, with Ninsiannn, the great earth mother goddess, and 
queen of heaven. * 1 The fourth king Ishme-Dagan, who ruled twenty 
years, has left the impression of his personality upon the literature of 
his period more than any other sovereign of that age, Two fine 
hymns of his cult have been recently published and translated,* 
Of him the psalmists of his cult sang: 

“May the sun god place justice and righteousness in my mouth. 

He the judge, giver of decision, who directs the land,* 

Who makes justice exceeding good. 

The transgressor he pardons, the wicked he destroys. 

To justify brother with brother to the father he. 

Not to justify the slander of a sister against the elder brother to a 
mother courage he ensures. 

Not to place the weak at the disposal of the strong. . 

1 PutijuK^] ao J by lltMHl RapaI! SumftLiti MistflXottfca-. TVirfi Ntt 2, ami i■ 

edited by thr writer in hu Smmtrion Grammar t (96~2®fl, Vision win find ifria tablet vsitibited 
in Ca^ 2 i pf \hz Bn®-yjr njan Rorrm. m the M^int 

1 In tlte writer'* Sumurwn Tixi§ k Ht-H^AP i 

1 The L-hoir here return to fix third peram in tpaftkifigof librnti'Da^an. 
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That the rich man may not do whatsoever is in his heart. that one 
man to another do not anything disgraceful, 

Wickedness and hostility he destroyed, justice he instituted. 

May the sun god, son whom Ningal 1 bore, my portion fix. 

He whom Inniui, 1 queen of heaven and earth* * 

As her beloved spouse has chosen, I am.” 

A liturgy consisting of two long melodics glorifies him as the patron of 
nature. Enlil proclaimed that in his reign:— 

“Thu Tigris and Euphrates shall 1-ring thee abundance, , .and their 
hanks be full. 

In the cellars of the gardens the honey shall reach the edges.*' 

The Berlin Collection contains the twelfth melody in 3fi lines of a 
liturgy sung in his cult.* 

The fine double column tablet photographed with this essay con¬ 
tains a liturgy' in six melodies of the cult of Ishme-Dagan. A few lines 
have l«cti broken from the top hut the greater portion of the ) 00 lines 
of this song sendee are preserved. This composition is an important 
addition to religious literature and unique among all the choral com¬ 
positions of antiquity. Here the divine ruler actually appears in a 
character closely resembling that of the great mater dolmmt in the 
liturgies to the gods themselves. Briefly* the position of the unmarried 
mother goddess in the long daily liturgies of the temples of the ordi¬ 
nary cults was this. She occupies a position in relation to mankind 
sh arply distinct from all the other great dci t ies. TJ k a tarn Ian I liturgies 
mournfully rehearse the tribulations of mankind, the glory and power 
of the great gods, and attribute all human woes to their wrath caused 
by the sin of men. But the virgin mother in melody ujxm melody is 
represented as a weeping mother of man kind, wailing with them before 
the angry' gods. She is the great earth spin), from whom sprang man¬ 
kind and all Jiving things. Their sorrows are her sorrows. And, like 
Tamnniz, her child, she is responsive to human fortunes. Therefore, 
the connection 1 between the deified kings and the weeping mother 
goddess was apparent. He also shares their joys and sorrows, a divine 
man begotten of a great god and born of the nutter dobrmti herself, to 


fc The *-ife cif illi* nv*cm UO& 

* Chktf tiilr uJ ih» [ninmmt',1 mothtr vitfiu irujtlwGf Tamcrux mwi trim lover, 

1 Hein rich hv Summit A r n itlUdtr aus AitimbytmiMbtr S*k 2ika 
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live among men as men live, to acquaint than with incarnate and tan¬ 
gible deity. 

The newly deciphered tablet No. 1 3856 contains a liturgy to Ishme- 
Dagan modeled after the standard liturgies of the great gods, more 
particularly after the weeping mother song sendees in which the mother 
goddess Iimint under various titles wails with her people. 1 AH other 
public song services, hitherto recovered from the rituals or the cults of 
deified kings, consist in panegyrics on the divine character of the cult 
hero. But here the theologians have ventured into the extremity 
ami have constructed a liturgy similar to the weeping mother services 
replacing the maier dolorsa by the man god- In their religious beliefs 
he was her son and beloved consort, and our new document confirms 
the conclusion that these heroes occupied in the minds of the lie lie vers 
o position of power over nature and of susceptibility to human experi¬ 
ence equal to that of Innini herself, 

The first melody contains about 50 lines and began by relating 
how Enlil had ordered the glory of Nippur, and then having become 
angered against his city he sent desolation upon her at the hands of 
an invader. 

" For Nippur the city whose shadow extends afar 
The people, the dark headed, he caused to have reverence. 4 
But her habitations he cursed, 

Like scattered cows he scattered them. 

In the city whose interior is filled with weeping. 

While the consort, its divine cueen is not solicitous for her, 

The great house which knew the cry' of multitudes, 

Like a vast building in ruins men enter not. 

In Nippur where great princes were prosperous, why have they fled? 
The people, the dark headed, ail of them like sheep are fled (?) 

How long shall loud crying, weeping and wailing distress the heart 
How long shall souls be terrified 
And hearts repose not? 

To the drum and loud tambourine will I sing," 

This selection from the first melody affords an excellent sample of the 
urst song of most of the daily liturgies. These melodies arranged to 

' Th<!! mutation* pfocoi upon this popular cstfn Uon excludes u deUiloJ Lhc .mmd- 

® tT * bmru’finn prayer took* u :«1 :n public services. For OH iavoitipitiw in their principles set i}lc 
writer'* Bubyttmiiin Litmrziti ilBtrodm’lifln). 

1 fs ippuf uaittnl by tile Museum'* ftspedjt inn was hf t lit emit* Sutnerian race with 

peculiar W VBtll i e. 


lie 
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follow each other, often to the number of twenty or thirty in one liturgy', 
originally referred to a real historical event, and such lamentations 
were incorporated into the standard breviaries ancl sung fur ages as 
expressions of human sorrow Jong after the calamity itself had been, 
forgotten. This melody which inaugurates the liturgy of Ishme- 
Dagan is probably borrowed from an ancient lamentation. 

In the second melody of about thirty lines the divine savior king 
appears lamenting for human sorrows. 

“Her population like cattle of the fields within her have perished, 
Alas, my Land! 1 sigh. 

Maid and young man and their children cruelly have been scattered 
afar, tearfully I sigh. 

Their brothers are tied afar (like those driven) by a storm wind. 

The household like a cow. whose calf has been separated from her, 
stand by themselves with sorrowful souls. 

They have lapsed into the misery of silence. 

Oh sing to the lyre; the waiters like a child nursing mother, who cries 
in woe, because of them devise lamentation.*' 

Between the second and third melody is a single line of antiphon 
probably sting by a priest while the musicians prepare for a new 
score. 

“ The meaning of the great decrees they glorify. Sorrowful words they 
restrain not," 


In the third melody the psalmists reflect upon the injustice of the dty‘s 
fate and took for a time when Bn til will tie reconciled. The song is of 
course only a reflection upon an historical event applied implicitly to 
universal afflict ion. 

“The city whose lord is distressed 

Until when shall it not return to its rest? Until when shall its 1 How 
long?’ not !>e spoken? 

Why an: its brick-walls trodden under foot. 

And the doves screaming fly Crrmt their nests? 

* ■» + *** ^ 

Sitter lamentation 1 utter, tears 1 pour out. 

Oh sing to the lyre, he that speaks the song of wailing. 

The hearts which are not glad it will pacify. 
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The decrees of iheir lord they have glorified. 

He 1 concerns himself not with their oracles, he cares not tor their 
destiny,” 

Here ends the third melody and a two line antiphon separates it. from 
the fourth. 

“Iiis great decrees thus he lias ordered. 

Ht- has concerned himself not with their oracles: he cares not for 
their destiny." 

ir 

In the fourth song the choir again represent the god Ishme-Dngan 
sorrowing with his people. 

"He of melodious song the sorrowful fate weeps for. 
found of mourning he causes to arise, lamentation he utters. 

Now oh sing to the lyre, they that know the melodies. 

Now I am filled with sighing. 5 
Her population offer prayers to me. 

Now my intercession, my pleading 1 

Even now mightily the population unite with me in making known 
(to the gods). 

Upon ways of pain my mercy, 

Oh woe, my children weep for. 

In the house, the well built temple, in their dwelling, 

Sound like one chanting is raised and praise is diminished,” 

Tlie fifth melody ends with a passage represen ling Ishme-Dngan inter* * 
ceding with the earth god, 

"Thy heart wdiose portion has hecn affliction Iwcotne for me a glad 
heart. 

Thy head which is held aloof turn unto me to glorify thy portion. 
The hostile deeds which he did unto thee be returned upon his head. 
In the city which knew* not forgiveness let there be given the cry* of 
multitudes." 

The last sixth and final song promises the end of Nippur's sorrow, 
Eulil has ordered the restoration of peace and has sent liis beloved 

shepherd Ishmc-Dagan to bring joy to the people, 

l Th c jiTonuiffi Fticis Lo Eullt. 

* Litur^ci {*&&§ ffitfti first to lEnnl i sf iffiimJ pcfu-ups aosl ru^ prmiiciictbiy And uiitx* 
pecWdljf- 

1 Here tJjp divine avkjfiniefcrdcs for msMad with the- gTtsu gods. 
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*' He will have mercy and will decree thy fate. 

Unto the brick walk where lamentation arose, he will command ‘ it 
is enough,' 

Thy liappv soul he will cause to return for me. 

Ninurash the valiant guardsman will sustain thy head. 

His pastor he will establish over the city," 

Hiese selections will give an idea of the general character and trend 
of ideas developed in this remarkable cult document. The reader must 
not infer that the doleful reflections of the choir and tht-ir fanciful 
figure of the divine ruler weeping for a destroyed Nippur actually 
refer to a state of affairs when the liturgy was sung in the cult of tins 
king. Nippur is only taken as a concrete example of universal sorrow. 
This song service has a more universal application and a deeper mean¬ 
ing, It describes the miseries of life and the solicitude of the man 
savior, he who intercedes against the wrath of god aroused by sin. 
We may, therefore, be modest in claiming fur our new tablet a place 
of peculiar importance in cuneiform literature. The large number of 
song services of these cul ts now recovered in our Museum emphasizes 
once more the supreme fact in the religious beliefs and morel conduct 
of humanity. To tie effective a great, religion at one time or another 
is bound to find "divinity appearing alive among them." The divine 
and morel measure of this personality has largely determined the 
character and the success of all great religions. 1 

4 The te&Jrt Jbay wlsfi w fctuiw tht (if the hyicm etui litmpt* dm recovered front (ho 

«*• ni tfcoremniinBc Unf* of kin. Libii.I-J.iar, tho AM Mag. » t hv -.ubjei't nf, fit.,- ^ 
■n torn- rodwltcs pubibiitcd hjr ZrvmrHx in hi* JCuMMrr Ni>, 199 . A (ragoimitof « hymn to Knli- 
tMtii, ekvrnth king of (hr .Jyniijty, bcinsig, tether Nij.finr Collodion in Consiammoplr niid b jiuL. 
ti^lii>-l m \Y, )d in the writes'* Histtrtwl .iml Tatt* A augment mmaiaiii* the opening 

titles of 4 fine hymn \w been psWuhnl iit iho writer's Sumemti Liiurtua} Tesn. HtKjj ibe bnc 
in qimdiM h muxtuiit l*roiiaWy Libit-hhtji*. 

S. L. 
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DUTCH GUIANA POTTERY 


T HERE have been many changes in Dutch Guiana since J49B, 
when Columbus first saw its shores. White pirates, explorers 
seeking the fabulous El Dorado, adventurers, and traders 
came. Settlements were established with great difficulty and large 
plantations were developed, especially by the Hebrews, Dutch, 
French, English and Spanish contended for the country' which was 
finally assured to the Dutch by the English in exchange for New York 
City by the treaty of Bruin in 1667, After the Dutch gained control, 
the Indians were completely conquered and then granted the best 
possible terms of peace. The whites were not to enslave the natives 
but could purchase their prisoners of war. The Indians were thus 
encouraged to fight among themselves and take prisoners to sell, 
Negro slaves were introduced at an early time but many of them ran 
away or rebelled and gained their freedom. These reverted to their 
former African customs and adopted from the Indians others necessi¬ 
tated by their new*environment. Villages of these “Hush Negroes" 
occur along the borders of the white settlements. Still further m the 
interior, are the Indians w ho, being unable to compete or even coexist 
with the blacks, have rapidly diminished in ntimbers. 

In the upper reaches of the Maroni River on the Dutch side are 
several Indian villages whose inhabitants still retain many of their 
original customs and arc in as primitive state of culture as they 
were three centuries ago. Among the women the main domestic art 
is that of pottery milking. While this an has been influenced by the 
newcomers it still shows that the natives had brought it to a high 
stage of development before the arrival of the whites. The articles 
made vary in size from large vessels over two feet in diameter to very 
minute and elegantly made trinkets. 

The tiistc and skill of the potter determine the form and decora¬ 
tion. A woman may have a favorite form or system of decoration 
but more generally she is very adept at combining old forms or devis¬ 
ing new ones and has a large variety to select from. The best and the 
oldest shapes have their inception in nature but many good articles 
are copies of the plates, cups and other dishes used by the whites, 
The calaliash furnishes the model for the simplest sort which are 


iso 
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usually used as water bottles. Another group has the duck for its 
inspiration. I liese duck vessels are frequently made because some 
of the first buyers expressed a preference for them. Other apCunor- 
phic forms occurring include the peccary, the tapir, the turtle and the 
fish. By combining two or more of these animal prototypes some 
extremely fantastic shapes are produced. Double vessels and some 
composed of three or more elements joined together are very similar 
in form to prehistoric ones found in bo ill of the Americas, 

I he clay used occurs along most of the streams near the savannas 
and is nearly pure white kaolin. Elsewhere and at a little depth the 



day contains a small amount of iron, which gives it a red <>r yellow 
color. In making a pot a piece of soft moist cloy is pressed into shape 
to serve as the bottom and on this many very thin coils are built up 
and the whole finally carefully smoothed inside and out with a pebble 
or preferably an old stone ax head. To make it more elaborate, 
handles, heads, wings or legs are modeled and stuck on. After drying 
fora short time the vessel is painted according to the fancy of the deco¬ 
rator. It may simply be smeared over with riiku or red paint and 
burnt over an open fire, or it may have been made of clay mixed with 
burned katepi bark. In the latter case the vessel bums to a warm 
reddish yellow color. Designs are painted on and it is again burnt. 
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Three colore are used: a red vegetable paint ruku, white clay pimbi 
doti and a black paint to port pit. They are often combined in different 
proport ions to make new shades. The designs on the modern pottery 
are usually simple irregular geometric figures made of narrow black 
Or brown lines. They are generally in a salmon or gray colored panel 
bordered with dark red. The patterns are derived from the conven¬ 
tionalized animal figures found on some of the pots and occurring on 
many of the early artistic productions of the people. The modem 
pottery is flat bottomed so that it will stand on a hard surface. 
Formerly the base was rounded or sharp in order that it would stand 
firmly in the soft sand floors. 



1“ Hf. Grt.— Fhb.kI bowi. Dutcl) 


In addition to the extensive domestic need of pottery there has 
been a demand for it by the traders and travelers. Pots and dishes 
are used about the camp for storage and cooking, for holding trinkets 
and as water bottles. As the clay does not become vitrified in burning 
but remains porous the water bottles are very practical as enough 
of the water percolates out to evaporate and cool the contents. 

Perhaps the major portion of the earthenware is made to sell or 
trade at the white settlements. Here it brings good prices as the 
French and other travelers desire to get the articles for souvenirs 
and decorations. The pottery is also used for domestic purposes by 
many of the white settlers of the region. 

A wry tillable collection containing an assortment of this ware 
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was collected by Mr. T. J. Collins of Had don field. New Jersey, and 
presented to the University Museum some time ago. The pottery of 
the collection is of greater artistic value than the bags, baskets, fire 
fans and models of other things used in the daily life of the people, 

A few of the unique and interesting specimens are figured in t his 
article, but as most of the pieces are different in form and decoration 
the entire collection should be seen to realize fully the variety of 
forms and decoration. This pottery will soon be an display at the 
Museum. 

Pig. 67 c, one of the most common forms seems to l>e an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the calabash and duck forms, Tt has been 
suggested that all of the bird forms are derived from the calabash 
shaped water tKittle. First the artist added a tail to balance the 



Phi. rci, —-Tcajjot frjitti. .Dutch Guta iin. 


neck. Later he changed the simple mouth to form a duck's bill and 
finally he added wings, thus completely transforming a very useful 
article to an impractical ornament, This specimen is five and a half 
inches long and has salmon colored panels on the sides and back 
separated by broad reddish chestnut bands. The panels are simply 
decorated by a lattice design in black. The neck and part of the tail 
are light chestnut, almost a lemon color. 

Fig. 68 a, a double form is a combination of two of the simple bird 
forms having a common base and a curved connecting handle. It is 
5J4 inches high and 11 inches from bill to bill. 

1’iff- b, a double necked bottle has an opening only in the 
longer neck. It hits the usual decoration of broad reddish brown 
lines between which are lines irregularly arranged at about equal 
distances from each other. 
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Fig. 70, is a crude animal teapot form 9 inches high. Tt, also, 
has panels on the sides which are a pale gray color instead of the 
usual pinkish tint. The neck and tail panels have lines in a lattice 
arrangement while the others have the more usual irregular patterns. 

Fig. 66, a common form is 14 inches long. 10 inches wide 
and 4 inches deep. Around the rim is a very broad dark red bind in 
which is a white band and a row of holes. The while band is out¬ 
lined in black and contains a number of black spots. The inside 
bottom is painted with the customary irregular line decoration while 
the outside bottom is a lattice design in broad black lines which 
inclose black spots. 

B. W. M. 


IS3 










A GREEK JOINTED DOLL 


T HROUGH the generosity of Miss Alice M. Freeman, the Univer¬ 
sity Museum has recently acquired a little terra cotta of extraor¬ 
dinary interest- This is a small female figure, nude, and with 
arms and legs that fit into joints in the body, to which they are attached 

by means of thread. Miss Freeman 
bought this interesting specimen in 
Athens many years ago. and presented 
it to the Museum last winter. Oil the 
occasion when she brought it to the 
Museum, she told the writer that it is 
doubtful whet her the head is part of this, 
or of another figurine. It was J j 
ioin the head to the 
.-_med dose enough to warrant 
the assumption that they belonged to¬ 
gether; and. in any case, the real head, 
if Lhis be not it, was almost exactly the 
same. 

That this little statuette (it is only 
fifteen centimetres in height) was a toy, 
is clear. We can. therefore, look on it 
wdth absolute certainty as a doll, the 
favorite plaything of some little Athenian 
girl of long ago, in the days when Peri¬ 
cles was great in Athens, Doubtless she 
used to dress and undress it, 
bed and fondle it, just as little 
today are accustomed to do with their 
larger ami more elaborate dolls. One is 
tempted to romance about it, and deduce 
from it that the little girl who owned it 
Flu. ti,— aG mk jilteddrjJL died young, and had it, as her favorite 

plaything, laid to rest in the tomb with 
her. Moreover, such romancing would probably not be far from the 
truth. 

The existence of dolls like these has been known for a long time, 
and there are others in existence in museums. Still, they are not corn- 
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mon t and the acquisition of one by the University Museum is a peat 
piece of good fortune. A similar one. in the Museum of Pint Arts in 
Boston, will be found published in Fowler and Wheeler's excellent 
book. " Greek Archaeology," page 297. Fig, 220. The Bostt m specimen 
is about ten centimetres taller than Miss Freeman's gift, and shows 
signs of having been painted, faint traces of which appear on this 
specimen also. 

With this gift, Miss Freeman also presented to the Museum a 
small Attic red-figured skyphos, or two handled cup, of the "late fine" 
style, which was prevalent in the end of the fifth century B. G. « >n 
one side of the vase is a design of a seated youth and a maiden; on the 
other, an Eros, or love god, and a Maenad. The principal beauty 
of this little vase lies, not in its paintings, which arc of the deca¬ 
dent period, but in the fine, delicate, egg shell day, and its perfect 
preservation. 


S. B, L, 


A LOAN OF THREE CREEK VASES 


HE Museum 1ms had ihc good fortune to secure a very interesting 



loan of three Greek vases, all in good condition, and each typical 


of the period in which it was made. These vases are the property 
of Mrs, John Kearsley Mitchell, and were acquired by her father-in- 
law, the late Dr. & Weir Mitchell. 

The earliest of these vases is an oenochoe. or pitcher, made, either 
in Corinth, or by Corinthian colonists in Italy (Fig, 72), The decora¬ 
tion of the body is characteristic of the Corinthian technique, and 
shows its “Orientalizing’ 1 tendency, the result of the great trade 
relations existing between Corinth and Asia Minor. It is divided into 
three bands, or zones, in each of which is a row of animals, Tito 
upper band consists of a ram, a lion and a goat ; the middle, of four 
lions, a ram, a swan and a goat: the lower, of tliree lions and three 
goats. With a " horror vocui ” typical of these " Orientalizing '' vases, 
the field is sprinkled with a profusion of dots and rosettes. Details 
are rendered by an abundant use of incised lines. The neck and tre¬ 
foil mouth are plain. At the foot are rays of black on a light ground. 

It is hard to determine whether this vase was made in Corinth 
itself or whether it is ‘ ‘ Italo-Corint hi an . “ But it seems to me prob¬ 
able that this oenochoe is a true Corinthian specimen. It is fortunate 
that there is in the possession uf the Museum a good collection of 
Corinthian and Italo-Corinthian vases, with which it is possible to 
compare this vase. By looking at a pair of pitchers of Corinthian 
technique already in the Museum (No. 51. in Case XII of the room to 
the left of the staircase) it was found that the specimen loaned by Mrs. 
Mitchell corresponded with them in almost every detail, except that 
it is smaller, and is undccoratcd on the neck and lip, while the speci¬ 
mens owned by the Museum have these parts ornamented with rosettes 
in white. 

Tlie preservation of this renochoe is excellent: although it lias 
been mended in many places, most of the vase is still there. It was 
made in the late seventh or early sixth century B. C. 

The second of these vases is an Attic black-figured panel-amphora, 
so called because the designs are drawn in black in panels left in Lhe 
color of the clay, while the rest of the vase is covered with black var¬ 
nish. This vase is in every respect the finest of the three loaned, and 
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in the brilliancy of its glaze and its perfect preservation is not only 
unsurpassed by any specimen already in the Museum, but is the finest 
specimen in Philadelphia known to me. It was made early in the 
best period of the Attic black-figured technique, about 530-525 B. C. 

Side A, or the obverse (Fig. 73), has as its design a warrior, lacing 
to the right, wearing a helmet with a high crest, a cuirass, under which 
is a short chiton, or undershirt, and greaves, and carrying a round 
shield on his left arm, and two spears in his left hand. lie is mounting 
a light four horse chariot, or quadriga, and holds the reins in his 
right hand. Beside the chariot are three other warriors facing 
him, on foot, similarly armed. At the top of the panel is a band of 
lotus buds. 

On Side B, the reverse (Fig. 74). el horseman is seen, facing the 
left. Hi- is bareheaded, and wears a cloak, called a chlamys, and car¬ 
ries two long spears in his left hand. By accident the vase painter has 
given the horse two of each leg, or eight legs in all. This is a not uncom¬ 
mon mistake. Details of the drapery' of the rider are given in white 
overcolor, most of which has worn away. On either side of the horse¬ 
man is a warrior, armed as on Side A. Originally, their round shields 
were decorated with devices in white overcolor, most of which has gone. 
Above, as on Side A, is a band of lotus buds. 

Besides the white overcolor we find red used on Side A for t he 
manes and tails of the horses, and the grea ves of the warrior, while 
there are also traces of white in the legs of one of the horses. Details 
of drapery and anatomy are in all eases rendered by a very copious 
use of incised line ilrawing, done with painstaking accuracy and skill. 
The base lias a ray pattern in black on the color of the clay. 

There are several indications that tend to put this vase in the 
beginning of the best black-figured period, or in the neighborhood of 
530 B. C. They are minor details; the stiffness and archaic quality 
of the drawing in this case is not such a good criterion, as this stiffness 
is tv• a certain extent cliaracteristic of the entire black-figured technique. 
I will mention, however, tw’o of these points, that prove the vase to be 
of early date. The first is the absence of palmcties. and the presence 
of lotus alone at the top of the panel. The pahnette later becomes 
almost inevitable on all vases; but the use of the lotus antedates the 
palmette. It is true that this lotus chain found on this amphora is 
found on red-figured vases by Euthymides in the fifth century; but 
it is always in conjunction with palmette ornaments as well. It is 
the absence of the palmctte that is significant. 



Fim. intern E pmsft Ant piueii 
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'I*he second point lies in the handles. The later panel amphorae 
nearly all have flanged handles, The round handles on this vase, 
coupled with the absence of palmettu decoration, point, to the early 
date in the black-figured technique assigned to this specimen. 

The third vase takes us away from Greece, and brings us down a 
Uule over a century later. At this lime, when the Peloponnesian VV nr 
was raging, ami when Athens went down to defeat in the Sicilian Expe¬ 
dition, she lost more than her military prestige and political supremacy , 
her commercial predominance in the ancient world departed as well. 
During the fifth century' the Athenian jiotters and vase painters had 
driven all others oul of competition. Attic vases were exported all 
over the ancient world, and were prized by lovers of the beautiful ui 
Itxilv, in Asia Minor, in the Islands, and even in the Crimea, as the 
excavations show us, Wien, therefore, the Peloponnesian War broke 
out, and the supply of Attic vases was automatically dim inishe d, if 
not altogether stopped, it was natural that wares in imitation of Attic 
should arise. 

This is tree especially in Southern Italy, among the Greek colo¬ 
nists there. Three or four styles can be distinguished one from the 
other, of these imitative wares. They take their names from the 
localities in which they are found, and arc (1) the so-called ’*School 
ofPaestum;" 12) the Lucaman; id) the Campanian; f4) the Apulian. 
It is to this last class that our third specimen l>elongB, 

A few- words about the Apulian ware may not l>c out of place 
before passing to the formal description <>f this vase. It is tiie largest 
class in point of the area covered, and the most numerous in point of 
specimens found, of any of the South Italian techniques. Every shape 
of vase known to the Attic potter was made by the Apulians; and 
Certain forms, like the enormous kraters. or mixmg-lHJwls, with volute 
or medallion handles, so common in the MuSee Narionale at Naples, 1 
they may be said to have developed and made their own. At first 
they imitated Quite closely the vase painters of Attica; later, however, 
they developed a peculiar style, that is almost unmistakable, and finally 
they degenerated to a very poor, florid, decorative manner, The 
places where Apulian vases have been most commonly found are the 
following ancient sites: Tarentum (the modem Taranto); Canusium 
(the modem Canosa di Puglia): and especially Rubii (the modem 


1 A gp*yl cjtciinpSc of lhi* kind of vase, pcrlmp*; the fccsl in Amenta, rjc L'xliibiticn tfe; 
Msiseum of FLtic Art i in Bealoiu 
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Ruvo di PugUa). Th® best collect ions are in Italy, in the museums 
of Naples, Taranto, and Bail, and the Jatta Collection at Ruvo. 

The vase tinder discussion is a good example of tlw Apulian 
style, as it was on the point of departing from the Attic models, and 



Fit:, 75.—AiniHdii BeJ[ Kmler, 
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developing its own peculiar features. Its relatively early date lea. 
B. C.400) is proved 1 »y the absence of overcolor, On a later specimen ,e,g.. 
in the exhibition room to the left of l lie staircase, No. 94 in Case XT 11, 
the woman on Side A would lx* done in white, More emphasis would be 
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laid in a Uu*r specimen on the dots under the feet of the seated youth, 
to represent the ground, n trick peculiar to the Apulian tech tuque. 
Otherwise, the drawing of the vase, in its freedom of execution, onrl 
the type of design, shows what might, be railed the typical early Apulhut 



Fie “(l—A yuluwt Ifctl-ICfoirr. 

U. T^P ytruLki, 

Cm. 400 B. C. 

manner, free from most of the Atticism of the earlier, or "Atticizing" 
period. 

In shape it is what is called a 1*11 krater, from the bell-like form. 
The handles are placed near the lip. This shape was invented in 

L?J 
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Athens in the fifth century B. C,. in the period of the Attic red-figured 
technique. No black-figured vases of this shape are known to me, 
In this specimen, as in the Apulian vases generally, the red-figured 
technique is employed.* Around the lip, a wreath of laurel Ls 
painted; under the handles are large palmettos; and below the prin¬ 
cipal designs, a meander pattern. 

The principal design (Tig. 75,1, has as its central figure a seated 
■youth, facing the right. He is nude, and sits on his garments. In 
his left hand he holds a large bowl or basin, of a kind of which many 
examples have been found. Facing him is a nude youthful Satyr, 
gesticulating with his hands, with his right foot resting on a reck, so 
that the leg is bent. Behind the youth is a woman, dressed in a long 
chiton bound around the waist by a girdle, to leave a fold, known as a 
kotpns. just above the girdle. In her left hand she holds a large round 
object which seems to be a tambourine, as her right hand is drawn back 
to strike it. This woman is a typically Apulian figure, 

The reverse (.Fig* 76) has two youths meeting each other. The 
one at the left is standing still; he is draped in a himation, and carries a 
staff. The one at the right moves towards him. He is nude, and 
carries his himation on his left arm. He has a staff in his right hand. 
Between them, in the field, is a round, disc-like object. 

It is a pity that no information is available as to the finding place 
of these vases, as they would thereby gain in archaeological interest; 
but artistically they are very fine, and the Museum is very grateful 
to Mrs. Mitchell for depositing them in its care. 

S. B. L. 


1 A few mtatt AjrtiHaa vase*, tnratly lekythoi. woit|ut»,wiUi blatfc figures, ere known,but thf.y 
axe mihof ro.ru, nml are not p Vising in an artistic srnsic. There are thrvu ol thoj^e lukytboi v-l 
Memo rial H&1L Fhtladelphia. 



THE CHINESE EXPEDITION 


AS announced in the last issue of The Musbl'M JOL’tovUL, Mr. 
Car 1 . W. Bishop, lender of the Museum's Chinese Expedition, 
arrived in Japan March 21st on bis second tour of investigation. 
Three weeks were spent in research anti study of Chinese art, includ¬ 
ing a trip to Sendai, which is a noted center of Japanese antiquities. 
Mr. Bishop visited a number of artificial caves of unknown age, 
known locally us Yexn-anu ir.fr Ainu Caves), supposedly dating 
hack to the Ainu period He hazards an opinion that the eaves 
were excavated by a colony of Buddhist monks, partly as shrines and 
partly os cells, perhaps not long after the conquest of the region by 
the Japanese in the Eighth Ciufttiy. 

Mr. Bishop reached Peking late in May only to find all China in 
a disturbed condition. In part this was due to the unsettled politicaJ 
situation, in part to an unusual drought and in great measure to the 
enhanced value of silver which had upset all commercial and finan¬ 
cial calculation?. Prices of all commodities had risen and labor costs 
naturally increased proportionately. 

Under date of June 25th Mr. Bishop writes: 

'* During the first few days after ruy arrival in Peking I looked 
up a numl>er of people who were in a position to give me iaformation 
and advice. I had a very interesting interview with our Minister, 
Dr. Rdrtsch, who is a great friend of the Chinese. I explained 
to him the efforts being put forth by the University Museum to 
throw light on China's past through the medium of archaeological 
research, and he very .cordially promised to do everything in his 
power to further ottr efforts. 

“I met Dr. Ferguson soon after my arrival, and learning that 
he and Dr. Bosch Reitz were going to the Lung Men grottoes, near 
the old Wei anti T’ang capital of Honan Fu* I arranged to go with 
them. We left Peking the 50th. going first to Kaifcng Fu, the old 
capital of the southern Sungs and the former seat of an ancient 
Jewish colony. While we were in Kaifcng the rebellion of the mili¬ 
tary leaders took place, but as there was no antifareign element tn 
die disorder we decided to go on to Honan Fu and visit the Lung 
Men grottoes. By the time we had got to Honan Fu the rebellion 
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had taken the form of commandeering rolling stock on the railway 
for a move of troops on Peking, and Dr. Ferguson said we were in 
danger of being cut off indefinitely in this remote corner of Honan 
province. Consequently we cut our visit rather short, although I 
succeeded in getting some very fair photographs which will serve to 
illustrate the progress of Chinese sculpture. 

"Upon our return to Peking on the 4th insl. 1 proposed a visit 
to the famous grottoes of Ytm-kang f near Ta-t‘ung Fu, in northern 
Shansi, which wore excavated and carved during the early northern 
Wei, before the removal of the capital to Honan Fu, Mr. .Bosch 
Reitz and I proceeded to Ta-t'ung Fu by rail and then on to the 
grottoes by cart, sleeping one night there in n temple and taking 
quantities of photographs. We found the place much more interest¬ 
ing than Lung Men. and I hope to visit it again and gel addi¬ 
tional notes and pictures. 

’‘The heat here is something terrific, averaging well over a 
hundred, and with no prospects of alleviation before the beginning 
of September* It is much worse tlmn I found it two years ago, I 
suppose on account of the lack of rain. The dust of course makes 
things much worse and sifts in everywhere," 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Bishop's plans that the disturbed 
condition of Lite country made it impossible for him to commence 
his explorations in the interior but meanwhile he was engaged in 
preparations and in acquiring a better knowledge of the Chinese 
language. Then the e<junter-rcvolittion broke out which lasted 
for a few days and collapsed. Mr, Bishop’s diary of events is so 
concise and at times so graphic that it is here (for the most part) 
reproduced, 

“July 1. This morning about three o’clock Chang Hsun, the 
commander of the ‘pigtailed’ troops, restored the little Manchu 
emperor to the throne, anti by police orders the old dragon flag is 
flying from every shop front. The prevailing impression is that the 
restoration will not, be lasting. 

“July 5. A mounted messenger from the Legation Guard 
came with a notice to prepare to rake refuge in the Legation at 
a moment's notice, so I got niv papers, journals, photographs, 
firearms and ammunition packed up for instant removal. Spent 
the rest of the day at the Wagons Lits Hotel and the Club ; refugees, 
foreign and native, flocking into the Legation Quarter with their 
goods, and even the courtyards crammed with campers. All com- 
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mimical ion with the outside cut, and everybody apprehensive. 
Republican troops reported on the way from Tientsin to oust the 
Imperialists, who have cut the railway. 

“ July 6. This evening a special train got through from Peking 
with American, Japanese, ami French colonial troops, tu all about 
250. as a reinforcement for the Legations, and people feel much 
easier, t phain and I decided not to take refuge in tlu? legation 
Quarter, as we both had valuable stuff, including all my out fit, which 
we did not care to leave to looters, and which we would not be allowed 
to bring into ihe Quarter with us. 

"July 7. Fighting yesterday southwest of town, and reported 
that the Imperialists are 1 icing driven back on Peking. Upham and 
I volunteered to ride out and try to see what was actually going on; 
meant to ride around left wing of Imperialists and get in touch with 
Republicans, but found former extending much further east than 
anyone thought, and were turned back, though treated courteously. 

‘‘July 10. Saw Ur, Gather, the post surgeon, as I have never 
fully recovered from the touch of the sun that I got on June 2Sth; 
he prescribed for me, and would take nothing, as he said he was an 
old University of Pennsylvania man, ami glad to help on anything 
connected wit !i the University. 

July 12. Awakened alxmt 4.30 a. u. by heavy firing, the 
Republican troops having attacked the Temple of Heaven and Chang 
Hsun’s residence in the Forbidden City. Mr. Upham and f at once 
ordered breakfast and then went up on the city wall to see what was 
going on. It was a pretty sight, with shrapnel bursting, two aero¬ 
planes circling overhead, horse and foot dodging among the streets 
in the Chinese city, and rifles, machine guns, and artillery going off 
incessantly. Stray bullets dew a!! about, and hardly a compound in 
town but was struck. 

Early in the engagement the Imperialists holding the outer 
tower of the ChieadUen, the great south gate, turned a machine gun 
on us foreigners on the wall and there were severed casualties, one 
man receiving four wounds, while another will probably die; nearly all 
those lut were Americans. Legation Quarter closed and barricaded, 
and guards all on duty, wit h machine guns ready for action. Stopped 
at the Hotel on my way home and after hutch look a nap, When 
I awoke the firing had ceased, and l learned eventually that the 
pigtails' had surrendered at the Temple of Heaven about eleven, 
upon which C.hang Hsun (led to the Dutch Legation, and his men in 
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the Forbidden City fought until about two thirty, and then surrend¬ 
ered also. Considering the amount of ammunition expended, the 
casualties were surprisingly low. It speaks well for both sides that 
there was no looting and practically no interference with non-com¬ 
batants save what these brought on themselves by getting too close 
to the firing. Martial taw this evening, but everything quiet. 

“July 13. Went around getting photographs of the scenes of 
yesterday's fighting. Chang Hsun's palace a perfect wreck, having 
been shelled and then burnt ; the ruins were still smoking, and all 
around, both inside and in the street, were cartridges, 1 troken weapons, 
bloody caps and boots, dead horses, furniture, papers, and debris of 
all kinds, I believe I got si me very good photographs, although 
thev are not yet developed- Although the counter-revolution was of 
short duration political conditions remained more or less uncertain. 
Fortunately the long drought was broken but in many cases the 
damage to crops by good was as severe as that by the heal. A trip 
to Slianghai in search of some ancient and rare books on Chinese 
art was successful.” 

In a letter dated August 14 Mr. Bishop writes; 

“Yesterday 1 received a most cordial note from Professor Sayce, 
who is summering at Miyanoshita, a hill resort in the Ml, Fuji region, 
inviting me to come and see him. and to accompany him on a visit 
to the famous old ninth century monasteries at Mt. Koya (Koya-san) 
in the mountains south of Kyoto. They arc reputed, 1 think with 
good cause, to have been founded by the Japan ses monk Kobo 
Daishi, who was. if tradition is correct, an Admirable Crichton, a 
Michael Angelo, and an Apostle Paul rolled into one. At least it is 
pretty certain that he studied in China during the great Tang period, 
in the very region which l plan to visit this fall, and that he brought 
back with him valuable manuscripts, Professor Sayce writes, ‘Dr. 
Kuroito, of the Institute of Historical Compilation, is to come too, 
in order to establish a museum for the conservation of monastery 
** treasures” ’ Undoubtedly the occasion will be an important and an 
interesting one, and I hope that not fling wilt occur to keep me from 
being one of the party*. 

“ Among other tilings I have been diligent in securing as fine a 
collection of photographs of all kinds as possible, particularly with a 
view to making slides. For one thing, f have adopted the plan of 
carrying with me a box of water colors, and roughly coloring prints 
on the spot, to serve as guides in coloring the slides themselves. In 
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this way I hope to have a large number of slides to serve as adjuncts 
to talks on a large variety of topics calculated to interest the public 
in connection with our work," 

If Mr. Bishop Jins been enabled to carry out his plans, lie is 
now actively engaged in exploring the ancient art centers of the 
interior. 


m 


NOTES 


The two expeditions to Alaska under the liberal patronage of 
Mr. John Wanamaker are accomplishing good results and have 
already sent valuable collections to the Museum, Mr. Louis 
Shotridge is continuing his studies among his own people, the 
Clulkats, in Southeastern Alaska, Mr. W, B, Van Valin, who arrived 
at Name in July* has sent back some very interesting archaeological 
and ethnological specimens from that regions. He expects to spend 
the winter among the Eskimo along the coast between Nome and 
Point Barrow, 

Mr. Alfred Hendrickson has presented to the Museum a stone 
axe fount! by him near Swedesboro, New Jersey. 

Dr. Charles D. Hart has presented an elaborately carved dragon 
front China. 

Miss Florence Sibley has presented a valuable collection of 
Egyptian scarabs and amulets. 


Mr. John B. Stetson has loaned to the Museum a mummified 
head of an Indian collected 200 years ago at the foot of the Andes, 
and formerly in the Alvarado Collection at Quito, Ecuador. Mr. 
Stetson has also placed on 1mm a beautifully decorated slurt of bark, 
an elaborate feather headdress, a native spear and other implements. 

Miss Emmeline Goodman has placed on loan in the Museum an 
American Indian collection consisting of fine N'avaho blankets, Sioux 
bead work, California baskets, and costumes from the Northwest 
Coast. 

Mrs. John Kearsley Mitchell has kindly loaned to the Museum 
a valuable collection of pottery, Three very' interesting Greek vases 
from the collection arc published in the current number of the 
Journal. 
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Letters have been received from Mr, Alexander Scott stating 
that he expects to return to this country early in 1918, Mr. Scott 
has been collecting for the Museum in Tndia since 1915 and will 
bring back with him the results of his work. 


The George G. Heye North American Indian Collection which 
has been on exhibition for the past eight years, has been withdrawn 
from the Museum ami will be exhibited in the new Museum of the 
American Indian in New York which has been founded by Mr. Here. 

The halls formerly occupied by the Heye Collection will now' l>c 
devoted to the collections made by the recent South American 
Expedition and to other collections of the North and South American 
India ns which have been in storage owing to lack of sufficient exhibi¬ 
tion room. The work of installing these new collections will occupy 
several months. 

Dr. G. B. Gordon, the Director of the Museum, is away on a 
six months 1 leave of absence and Dr. Farabee has been appointed 
Acting Director in his place. 

Mr. H. U. Hall, the Assistant Curator of the Section of General 
Ethnology, left the Museum on July 15th in order to give his services 
to the country. He is now' with the Second Pennsylvania Field 
Artillery at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Georgia, 

Mr, B. W, Merwin. the Assistant Curator in the American 
Section, left the Museum on September 18th for military service. 
He is stationed at Macon, Georgia. 

Since the last issue of the Journal the Museum has published 
in the Babylonian Series a work by Dr, Stephen Larigdon, Curator 
of the Babylonian Section, entitled A GtLCAMlSH EPIC. 

Dr. Langdon will leave this country during September to give 
a course of lectures at Oxford University. He expects to return to 
the Museum in the early part of 1918. 

The Museum has published in the Anthropological Series, Dr, 
Franz Boas' work on Grammatical Notes on the Language of 
the Tung it Indians. 
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The Museum has published reproductions by the photostat 
process of two manuscripts in the Berendt Linguistic Collection. 
One of these manuscripts, Diccignario PocomchI-CastellanO v 
Cartella no- Pocomcui , is the work of a Dominican missionary 
written about the end of the sixteenth century. It was presented 
to Dr. Berendt in 1875 bv the cura of San Christobal Caheoh in 

■r 

Guatemala. The second manuscript, Platicas jje la IIistoria 
Sac.rada f.n Lengua OaCCBI, was written in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, Both manuscripts form part of the Daniel Garrison Briuton 
Collection in the Museum library'. 

Lecture Courses 

The Saturday afternoon course of illustrated lectures for the 
public and the Wednesday afternoon course for the schools of the 
City will be continued during the coming fall and winter. 

The lectures of the Saturday program are as follows. 

November 10. Alexander Hamilton Rice. Some Notes and Results 
of Several Journeys of Exploration in the Northwest Amazon 
Basin. 

November 17. Henry E. Crampton, Among the Islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

November 24. Charles Wellington Furlong, Tripoli, The Gateway 
of the Sahara. 

December t. Janies Henry Breasted, The Story of the Pyramids. 
December 8. Donald B. MacMillan, The Crocker I^and Expedition 
and the Smith Sound Eskimo. 

December 15. Roy Chapman Andrew's, A Trip through China. 
January 5. Lecture to be announced. 

January 12. Joseph K, Dixon. The Indians of North America. 
January 19. Christian Leden, Among the Eskimo of Greenland and 
Canada. 

January 26. Fred. A. Pape, Intimate Reminiscences of Equatorial 
East Africa. 

February 2 . George A. Chase, Recent Excavations in Asia Minor: 
Sardis, Miletus, Didyma. 

February 9. Joseph M. Rogers, How Man Learned to Write. 
February' 16. Lecture to be announced. 

February 23. Langdon Warner, Early Cliinese Sculpture. 
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March 2. Alexander Scott, The Art of India and Tibet. 

March 9. Charles Eastman, Indian Wit, Humor, Poetry and Elo¬ 
quence. 

March 16. Stephen Langdon, Babylonian Music and Temple Wor¬ 
ship. 

The lectures of the school program are as follows. 

November 7. Roy Chapman Andrews, The Chinese at Work and 
at Play. 

November 14. Mrs. Joseph M. Dohan. Social Life in Crete 
2000 B. C. 

November 21. Charles Wellington Furlong, Adventures among the 
Big Patagonians. 

November 28. Mrs. Alice McKay Kelly, The People and Customs 
of the Philippines. 

December 5. Stephen B. Luce, Jr., The Gods of Ancient Greece. 
December 12. Theodoor de Booy, The Virgin Islands (Formerly 
the Danish West Indies). 

December 19. Pe-ahm-e-squeet (Floating Cloud), My Childlife 
among the Ojibwas. 

January 9. Herant Baron Mhtteossian, Constantinople. 

January 16, Joseph K. Dixon, The Indians as Hunters and 
Warriors. * 

January 23. Christian Leden, Manners and Customs of the Mod¬ 
ern Eskimo. 

January 30, Alanson Skinner, Across the Florida Everglades. 
February 6. Joseph M, Rogers, The Pyramids mid Temples of 
Egypt. 

February 13. Heim* Collins Walsh, Morocco and its People. 
February 20. Wm, Curtis Farnbee, My Ufe Among the Wild 
Tribes of the Amazon. 

February 27. Clarence P, Bill, The Young People of Ancient Greece. 
March 6, Charles Eastman. An Indian Childhood, 

March 13. Walton Broi>ks McDaniel, Modem Reminders of Ancient 

Italy. 

March 20, Walton Brooks McDaniel, Ancient Ghosts and Gods, 
March 27. Joseph M. Rogers, Native Life in Egypt, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the trustees of the University* of Penn- 

sylvania the sum of._—_dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here specify in detail the purposes,} 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum: 


Fellows for Life, who contribute... $t,00G 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of..... 5100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of. $25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of. $10 


All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges. 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times: an imitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled. Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. 
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c The Purposes of the 
University Museum 


CL To give to Philadelphia a Museum that will be in 
keeping with its traditions, that will answer to its 
needs and that will sustain its historic repute as a 
Stronghold of Civilization. 

CL To assemble collections that will illustrate the 
achievements of Mankind in the field of Art, and to 
cherish and preserve this Heritage from the Past. 

fL To trace the origin of Civilization and to recon* 
struct the successive steps and the varied episodes that 
have attended its development. 

(L To encourage the Arts; and to demonstrate the 
debt that Civilization owes to the Artist and to the 
Craftsman. 

c To encourage Research, to send out expeditions to 
excavate the buried cities of Antiquity and bring to 
light the records of the Past; to gather and preserve 
the early Arts and ancient Lore handed down by the 
vanishing races of Mankind. 

<X To promote a knowledge of Humanity and to dis¬ 
seminate that knowledge by lectures, by publications, 
by cooperation with the schools and through the 
medium of the University ; to illustrate the unity of 
all races and the diversity of their Art, to inculcate a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of all 
peoples and to afford a just measure of the contribu¬ 
tion that each has made to Civilization. 

CL By bringing the people into direct contact with the 
visible Past and its prolific life, to exert a civilizing 
and humanizing influence upon our manners and habits 
of thought. 
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THE ECKLEY B. CONE Jr EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

Memphis. 

I N the Museum joins' al for June. 1915, a brief account was 
given of the preliminary work of the Eckley 0. Coxc Jr. Expe* 
clition to Egypt. It was there stated that, through the courtesy 
<>t the Egyptian (’nsveitunent, the Museum had secured the eon- 
cession to n part of the site of Memphis. As this had bees cit her 
the capital or one of the chief cities of Egypt throughout its history, 
important archaeological results were to be expected from i lie site. 
The Expedition began work in March* 1915. and the results have 
fully justified this expectation. The whole site had already been 
granted l«. a representative. of the Roumanian Government, but as 
the war prevented him fn-m undertaking the work, the Egyptian 
Government gave to tlie Expedition the choice of any portion oi the 
site. In selecting the area south < if the modern wad near the colossi 
of Rameses II t the Director of the Expedition was influenced by a 
discovery made there the previous year. Mr. C. C. Edgar, the 
Inspector of Antiquities for Lower Egypt, had cleared a small room 
near the center nf the principal mound which liad been exposed by 
natives digging in the mins. This room had pointed walls bearing 
the cartouches of Merenptah, and contained two slender limestone 
columns unique in having inscriptions inlaid in faience. The char* 
acfcer of the decoration indicated that the ro<>m formed part of some 
royal structure. Our excavations have proved the building to be 
the royal residence of Merenptah, the Pharaoh who ruled from 1225 
B* C. to 1215 B. C. 
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Like so many other sites in Egypt, the mound beneath which 
the palace lies buried has been much dug over by natives from the 
surrounding villages, who use the earth from the ancient disinte¬ 
grating mud brick walls as fertilizer for their fields. Figure 77 gives 
a good idea of the general appearance tiff the mound as they had left 
it and before the Expedition began its work. The musses of masonry 
visible on every hand belong mainly to the Ptolemaic Period (13. C. 
332-30). Above these had stood a large Roman city which has 
been almost entirely carried away. Fortunately this spoliation has 
not penetrated to earlier levels, and the ruins of the palace of 
Merenptah are preserved at a depth of from lb to 1 b feet below the 
level visible in the photograph. The building was const rue ted with 
massive walls of sun-dried brick, but all the columns and framings 
of doors worn of limestone. 

Thus far only a portion of the eastern wing of the palace has 
been uncovered (see Fig. 78 and the plan, Fig. 79J. Apparently tliis 
was the principal wing of the building, with splendidly decorated 
suites of state apartments at either end of an open court. The 
court 119 on the plan', <8t) feet wide and 175 feet long, was sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of thirty-four columns. I is whole urea was 
paved with irregular blocks of liitKttnm.% the W <* >r under the roofed 
colonnade being raised slightly above the open central portion, 
The columns were built up of drums resting on the usual large rounded 
bases a nd had capitals of the open papyrus type. Around each base 
was an incised inscription giving the two curtiniches of the king 
with iiis attributes, no two bases having exactly the same inscrip¬ 
tion. <‘)ii each shaft were four similar vertical inscriptions extend¬ 
ing from the bottom of the capital to a band ot reliefs midway of 
the shaft and thence down to the base The reliefs, which varied 
with each column, usually depicted Merenptah performing rites 
before Ptaft, the patron divinity of Memphis. The bottom of each 
shaft and capital was decorated with sepals in relief. The back¬ 
ground of the shafts seems to have been oolored a rich yellow, and 
the inscriptions were filled in with bright blue. The walls of the 
court were coated with mortar over which was a hard white 
stucco decorated with regular panels and patterns in red, yellow and 
blue. The entrance to this court seems to have Ixsen on the west 
side through a small doorway which was approached by a nnrrour 
corridor (24-25) with two turnings. This Corridor in turn appar¬ 
ently led from an outer court (26). which his not yet been entirely 
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cleared. It bad an elaborate colored stucco pavement, and in the 
debris were several capitals of small papyrus columns which may have 
belonged to it. 

In the center of the south side was a great doorway 10 feet 
wide and ftbout 2.1 feet high. The door framings were of limestone 
decorated with relief ami faience inlay. On the lower part of each 
jamb was a panel showing a procession of Mile gods 1 tearing viises 
of water from different lakes and canals as offerings to tlu king. 
The figures were in relief, but the inscriptions and the offerings 
were lit faience. Two vertical Inscriptions of similar content to those 
on the columns in the court occupied the remainder of the height ■ rf 
the jambs. These inscriptions wen* inlaid with faience. The lintel 
of the door consisted of a large panel crowned with a comice, On 
the panel were gilded relief figures of the king in various attitudes 
before the gods, while the comice had a row of inlaid cartouches of 
the king. This doorway, together with a smaller and simpler one 
near the east side of the court, led into a vestibule (18), which 
extended the futl width of the court. Its roof was supported by 
twelve columns similar in design to those in the court, I nil of larger 
size. All the inscriptions were inlaid in faience, and the figures in 
the bands of relief on the shafts were overlaid with thick gold leaf. 
The floor was constructed of sun-dried bricks over which had been a 
painted stucco pavement similar to those found in the palace at 
Tel el Amama. 

In the south tvall df this vestibule were three doorways. That 
in line with the large doorway loading from the court was of the 
same size and similar design. This doorway led into the Throne 
Room (7 i. Figure 80 is a view taken from the court looking through 
the doors of t he vestibule into Lhr Throne Room, while Fig. $] shows 
the Throne Rot mi from the northwest comer. ‘1'hc two main 
entrances were closed with heavy' wooden denars mounted in bronze 
and working >m bronze sockets sunk in the stone sills. The miter 
d<xir of the vestibule had a single loaf, while the door into the 
Throne Room had two leaves. The Throne Room was 41 feet wick 
and 60 feet long. Its roof was supported by six columns like those 
in the vestibule, parts of live of them being in situ. Of these the one 
at the southeast comer was the best preserved. Thu base was a 
:.Il- block of limestone with a horizontal band of inscription inlaid 
in jKile greenish-blur faience. The lower part of the shaft had a 
row of sepals in relief springing from a broad band of gold. The 
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alternate divisions of the sepals were colored hltie and gold, ilie gold 
leaf leing laid on over a deep red color. Between the tips of these 
sepals were large open lotus flowers inlaid in faience. The relief 
band on the draft had the usual figures of the king in gold on a blue 
ground. From the capital to this panel and ihen down to the 
bottom were again the four vertical lines of inscription inlaid in 
faience. The fragments of capitals found in Lhis hall showed that 
they were like those in the rest of the building, i. e., of the open 
papyrus type. 

The dais, on which had stood the king's throne, was at the 
Southern end of the hall, facing the main entrance. It was a rect¬ 
angular platform LH> feet long and UiJ-i feet wide built in between 
the two end columns and raised 20 inches above the iloor. The 
column bases formed an integral part of the structure, the sculptured 
decoration of the platform being carried across their upper surface. 
From the from the dais was approached by a rump. The entire 
surface vf both rump and dais was covered with colored reliefs 
tFig. 82), <Jn the dais were four large panels each containing a bound 
captive—a negro, a Libyan and a Sardinian, the fourth not yet 
identified. Between these were smaller panels with a how in each. 
The entire group of panels was enclosed within a border of rekhyt 
birds and well symbols, signifying "all nations.” On the ramp were 
six additional panels of captives, representing in all the ten races 
which Merenptnh claimed to have subdued during his reign. This 
ramp would have been used by the courtiers in approaching tile 
throne, while for the king's especial use there was a small flight of 
steps on each side of the dais. These steps likewise had colored 
relief panels of captives and bows, 

The walls of the Throne Room were stuccoed and painted in 
bright colors. A round the base of the wall was a dado of painted 
niches separated by spaces in which alternated the louts arn I papyrus 
plants, the symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt- Little remains of 
the walls above this dado, but from fragments here and there still 
in siiu we know that the entire wall was covered with decoration in 
color, with some «-t' the details picked out in gold. The floor has 
been destroyed by water; it undoubtedly had a stuccoed covering 
with painted patterns similar to fragments preserved in nearby 
chambers. 

In tire narrow exterior passage i 13 ) lo the cast were found frag¬ 
ments of a large window, which had probably fallen from the upper 
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part of the wall of the Throne Room, There were remains also of a 
similar window' on the west side. The windows consisted of a single 
large slab of limestone about 6 feet wide and S feel high. I he 
lower part was pierced with long narrow vertical slots, while the upper 
part had an openwork pattern of rows of Merenptah's cartouches 
alternating w ith kcUitr symbols. 

In addition to the main entrance, six other doorways opened 
from the Throne Room. On the cast was a smalt anteroom (17] 
from which a flight rn’ steps < 16) led to the nof. On the opposite 
side* was a larger anteroom il-tl opening both into the large vesti¬ 
bule 11ft) and to a court or passage u> the west. The use of rooms 
4, 11, and 12 is not clear. All had colored stucco walls and floors. 
The doors themselves had Inlaid inscriptions running across the 
lintel and down the sides, and each was crowned with a beautiful 
cornice on which was the winged sun disc, the disc being heavily 
gilded and each feather of the > ml spread wings being inlaid with one 
or more pieces of faience. The Throne Room, as one would have 
seen it from the vestibule, must have presented a most splendid 
appearance. The faint Irgln that came from the slotted windows 
high up in the walls subdued the brightness of the coloring and 
gilding and gave an effect of magnificence and of mystery. 1 1 . was 
one of the most elaborately decorated and striking halls of which 
we have any record in Egyptian art. 

The doors on either side of the dais opened into a corridor f6) 
which connected a group of apartments behind the Throne Room 
(Fig. 83). These apartments were evidently the private retiring 
rooms of the king on state occasions only, as they are not extensive 
enough to have been bis living quarters. The principal apartment is 
the halt <5 l. This had a stuccoed floor, and the root was supported 
by two slender inlaid columns. From one comer opened a Stone 
paved latrine I >. with a stone screen covered with symmetrical 
rows of panels and of tiiikhs and uas sceptres. The adjoining 
room (2) had a stone floor and also a wide shelf at one end. i >n the 
opposite side of the hall was a stone paved bath (8-9). The entire 
walls hero were lino I with slabs of stone covered with regular rows 
of incised cartouches and the signs for life and happiness. The bath 
was divided by a low screen wall into two compartments. In the 
smaller outer one (8) was a rectangular covered catch-basin. Above 
this had been a shell, on which presumably the clothing of the king 
was placed. The inner room was the actual bath room. Here the 
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water was poured over the bather by slaves and it then flowed riot 
through a channel into the catch-basin, whence it had to be bailed 
out as the basin had no outlet. At the western end of the passage 
6) was a large sleeping apartment, on the floor of which were traces 
of colored stucco. At die inner end was a deep alcove raised above 
the floor of the room and approached by a ramp; both the ramp and 
the niche were paved with stone. In this alcove had stood the 
couch of the king. 

At die northern end of the large open court (I**) was another 
great doorway which was of the same size and character as the one 
opening into the southern suite of rooms. Chi the lower part of the 
jambs was a panel with two Mile gods binding together stalks of 
lotus and papyrus, representing the union of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The remainder of the decoration was like that of the 
southern door, the lintel being elaborately gilded and inlaid. 

The removal of the debris around this door produced some 
interesting results. It had been noted that the six columns across 
this end of the court were of smaller diameter than the others. The 
floor of the colonnade in front of the door and the sill of the oj>en- 
ing itself were filled with large blocks of stone. Several of these 
were parts of the great lintel and cornice blocks. Among them, 
however, were a number of fragments of a thick horizontal slab of 
stone with an inscription of Morenptah along one edge. From the 
position of these fragments it was evident that they had fallen from 
above the opening. When the pieces were fitted together the upper 
surface was fount] to be smooth except for two circular roughened 
places equally spact.nl , suggesting that columns had rested upon them. 
Among the fragments were found four smalt inscribed bases, two in 
the debris of the doorway, one in the colonnade, and a much broken 
one just, within the vestibule. T he slab had been of a width nearly 
equal to the thickness of the wall and extended entirely across the 
opening. 1 here was here quite clearly an upper loggia or balcony 
in the thickness of tin. wall above the doorway, looking out over the 
court. A small staircase (22) west of the vestibule and opening from 
the court no doubt gave access to it. While thus fur no similar bal¬ 
cony lias been t-mnd in Egypt, there are many reliefs from tombs 
and temple walls which give a clue to the use of such a balcony. 
On these reliefs the king is shown appearing or an open balcony 
called the semsbed above the ground Qoor. From this he showers 
gifts on his courtiers in the court below, or inspects the prisoners 
and spoils alter a campaign. 
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The vestibule (20) was considerably smaller than that in front 
of the Throne Room. East of 1 l was an anteroom which opened 
into it as well as into the court 1 19} and another C'nirt to the north. 
On the west was the staircase to the balcony. Only four small col¬ 
umns carried she roof of the vestibule, but these were as richly 
decorated as those in the Throne Room. 

Outside the eastern wall of the southern ^r-aip of chambers a 



long narrow passage 113) was found to which no entrance from the 
interior of the building has yet been discovered. At its southern 
end a door connected apparently with a similar passage along the 
south facade of the palace. The wall outside this passage was more 
than 12 feet thick and was the outer wait of the main structure. To 
the east of this was a space 21 feet wide with a great, wall 21 feet 
thick beyond it. While only a small portion of this wall lias been 
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followed, il probably was part of the boundary wall of the palace 
precinct anti will doubtless prove to be a continuation of the great 
wall on the south in which was found the "South Portal." This 
entrance was cleared during the first season's work. It was a rect¬ 
angular vestibule, the outer wall of which had been tom down and 
reconstructed at some later period. The sides of the door leading 
into the interior of the enclosure were still in situ to the height of 
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the opening and the two limestone columns which supported the 
ceiling were :Jsu practically complete, but cracked and leaning badly. 
The columns and jambs were covered with painted and gilded 
reliefs. Figure 84 is one "f the panels on the east side of the door. 
It shows Merenptah standing before the shrine of Ptah, who prom¬ 
ises him many years of reign. 

Thu palace apparently extends to the north and west for a 
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considerable ^stance. Probably its northern wall bordered on the 
enclosure' of the Temple of Ptaji which lies beneath the fields on the 
north side of die modern road. Its western limits may be looked 
for somewhere in the neighbnrhixHl of tils- sphinx and the colossi. 
W hich evidently mark the position of a mad way. 

Immediately after the death of Merenptah the palace was used 
for other purposes and several of the doorways were blocked up with 
bricks. Noi nuiny years afterwards a great fire swept the entire 
building, dest;roving all the woodwork mid badly splintering the 
columns and fenr slabs. At this time several of the columns gave 
way and were buried beneath the debris fmra die fallen roof. The 
columns which remained standing 
projected from the debris and 
were soon carried away to he 
utilized in other structures. (Ivor 
the heap of unrecognizable ruins 
five distinct towns were built dur¬ 
ing subsequent p eriods, the mid die 
one of which was dated by an 
inscription to the reign of AhmoSe 
11, the last Pharaoh lefbre the 
Persian occupation in 13. C. 525, 

Above this again are Ptolemaic 
and Roman strata. 

The destruction of the building 
by fire precluded any hope of 
finding any of the elaborate lumi- 
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tun- which it »nce contained. 

In tact from the palace itself r<nly three objects other than bronze 
dour sockets ami hinges were found. In the niche in the chamber (5) 
behind the Throne Room was a large alabaster pitcher, crushed by 
the fall rif the ruof. A smaller pitcher of the same shape anti mate¬ 
rial was found in die northern vestibule 130), while in the little 
room (1?) leading from the Throne Room to the roof was a smalt 
faience ink pot bearing the name >'f a local administrative official. 
Near the “South Portal," however, were a large number of votive 
stela* and parts of statues. A typical stela is shown in Fig. 85. In 
the upper register the suppliant makes an offering of fruit to Osiris, 
while bdow his wife and children kneel in prayer. These stelae and 
other fragments were below water level, which during high Nile now 
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rises to a height of several feet above the floor level of the palace. 
All the statues had. been broken ami mutilated before finding their 
way into the debris. The excellent little seated figure of a High 
Priest of .Memphis shown in Fig. 86 is an example. This was in 
several pieces and parts were missing, the head having been, a sepa* 
rate piece fastened to the Inaly by a dowel. The long inscription 
on the lap is complete, Among a number of sculptors' models was 
the beautiful head of a young man ( Fig. 87). But by far the most 
important piece uf sculpture found was the quartzite head sup- 
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posed, to be n portrait either of Akhtiuton or of a member of his 
family 1 Fig, 88s, This is slightly less then life size. The crown is 
missing and the ears and rn sc have I teen mutilate'3, but the delicate 
modelling of the mouth and checks, with the appearance of dignity 
arid calm make it one at the finest pieces of Egyptian sculpture. 

Tn the stratum assigned to Ahtttose II there was found the 
cache of gold and silver jewelry shown in Fig. 89. The lit,tie figure 
of the boy Ptali at the top is of solid gold. Below it is an Osirid 
figure of stiver (Severed with gold. The next is a necklace of agate 
beads, the rum s head pendant i 'Ctug an exquisite specimen of the 
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gem cutter’s art. The smaller separate deities are all of gold and of 
remarkably delicate workmanship. The large necklace is composed 
of a series of gold shells with a large gold barrel on one side and a 
chalcedony barrel capped with granulated gold lips on the other, 
while the pendant is a figure of Sekhmet in solid gold. In the lower 
corners are two unique pieces. At the left is a ram wearing the 
sun disc hung beneath a palm tree. At the right is a scorpion com¬ 
plete in every minute detail it has a human head crowned with 
horns and sun disc, and into the body is set a beryl. Both these 
gems are dectnun, 

Djlndereji. 

As excavations at. Memphis can be carried cm to advantage 
only during the spring months, owing to the annual Nile flood, it 
was necessary for the Expedition to have an alternative site on which 
work could be done during this flood season. All the Delta and valley 
sites were, for the same reason as Memphis, impossible. Several 
sites in Upper Egypt were considered, and Dendoreh finally decided 
upon. This site had been reserved by the Government, but after 
consideration they kindly divided the area and granted the Museum 
the extensive necmjxiUs behind the ruins of the city, retaining tem¬ 
porarily the Temple and city site. Work began here in the fall of 
1915 and has been continued cadi successive winter. 

The character of the work at Dendereh is very different from 
that at Memphis. Besides being a dry site, there is but one stratum 
lying below the modem surface. The debris is much lighter and in 
consequence work moves more rapidly , The disposal of the debris 
presents m> difficulties, ns it can be thrown hack on a finished area 
as the work progresses. Figure 90 shows the appearance of the 
undisturbed surface near the Seventh Dynasty mastab&s of Merra 
and Hcb, which rise in the background. Work was begun at this 
f >oint and carried toward the cast and west, as this area promised 
material of the little known period between the Old and Middle 
Empires. 

As the excavation proceeded it was found that the use of the 
Dendereh necropolis covered a long period. Beginning with the 
Second Dynasty (about R. C. .WOO), there has been found a nearly 
complete sequence of periods down to Moslem times. 

A great mass of material has been collected, and it will be pos¬ 
sible to arrange this material in chronological order. 
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Such a site as Dendcrch involves a much sealer amount of 
registration than a town site like Memphis, and a few remarks on 
the field methods employed by the Expedition will be of interest. 
As already staled, the first work began near the mostabas shown in 
Fig, 90 and the workmen were placed in consecutive squares. It 
was found at once that the quantity of objects appearing demanded 
some more comprehensive system of numbering than the usual 
UWthod of numbering in sequence of discovery. The entire area 
was then surveyed and laid out in regular numbered blocks, IfiO by 
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2CK) metres, the even numbers to the west of a medial north and 
south lino, and the odd numbers to the east. Each 1 dock was then 
subdivided into ninety squares, which were numbered in tens from 
010 to 990 consecutively. 

The entire area is being mapped on a large scale on a series of 
sheets, of which the example given is one of forty already completed, 
j ins shows six <<f the small squares. The periods are indicated in 
color, necessary, as in Lhe case of the large mastabas, sep¬ 

arate plans and detailed drawings are made, A card catalogue is 
kept of all discoveries made. 
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Figure % shows tlie interior ->r the office of the Expedition at 
Pemlcreli. As each grave i$ recorded la the field, the objects are 
left by its side. At the dose of the day the man lijr whom the grave 
had been cleared brings the objects to the court of the Expedition 
house. Next morning they are taken into tin- recording room, near 
the office, ami then checked or! with the tomb cards, and all objects, 
such as pottery, etc., drawn to scale on the same size cards. These 
cards arc arranged and filed with guide cards having the main block 
index number and the square number, so that in a moment any detail 
in the great mass of material is available for reference. Such objects 
as are to be preserved for the Museum are given an additional 
registry number, which is also entered on the cards. When Hits is 
finished the full description, with a drawing where necessary, of 
these registered objects is entered in large duplicating registers. 

C. S. F. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the trustees of tlie University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of . dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. Here specify in detail the purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are font classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life, who contribute - .. . ..... id ,000 

Fellowship Members, who pay art annual contribution of .... 3100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of . S-5 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of.. SIC 


All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges. 
Adm ission to the Museum at all reasonable times: an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Must-urn; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; copies of alt guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use- of the Library. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled. Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
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the Museum. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
FOR THE YEAR 1917 

To the Contributing Members trf the University Museum. 

The Museum started tiie year which is now coming to a dose 
with a good outlook, There were many grtHindi? for encouragement 
itnd we were able to look forward, with continued confidence to a 
year of increased usefulness and larger activity. The loss sustained 
through the death of Mr. Coxe was in a measure repaired by the 
generous provision made by him in his will, The Museum is at 
the present time benefiting by this provision because it has within 
the year come into possession of Mr. Coxe's bequest, 

The City of Philadelphia for the first time made an appropria¬ 
tion from the public funds to supplement the funds of die Museum. 
The $25,000 appropriated by the City was given to sustain and 
reinforce a work already established and an eduraliomd institu¬ 
tion which had Iseen created for the welfare of the City without 
expense to itself. Whatever moneys the City may see fit from year to 
year to appropriate for this purpose is to lie regarded as an invest¬ 
ment on belialf of public education, because the collections acquired 
by the Museum cither through these funds or through its own 
funds or through private gift are a part of the permanent educa¬ 
tional equipment of the City an. 1 are free to the public at all times. 
These collections are increasing in value rapidly from year to year. 

As we started upon the year 1917 Dr. Charles C, Harrison was 
elected President and t he* Hoard of Managers was strengthened by the 
election < f Mr. C, Emory McMiehael to fill the vacancy made by the 
death of Mr, Coxe. 

The political and economic events of the year ln>ih at home 
and abroad have been entirely unfavorable to constructive work 
in the Museum. Nevertheless it will l he seen from this rejjon that 
it has been one of the most successful years in the Museum's history. 

There Iiuvc been several resignations. Mr. E. W. Clark, for 
some years a Vice-President, resigned from the Board after a long 
period of sendee during which he gave generously to the funds of 
the Museum. 

Mr. B, Franklin Pepper, for twelve years Secretary and a 
member of the Board, resigned because he was about to enter die 
military sendee of the country', 
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Mr. George G. Heye resigned because, having acquire*! a lead¬ 
ing interest in a Museum in New York, he withdraw the collections 
which had lawn deposited by him in this Museum for eight years 
and will now devote all of his time to the development of the 
Museum of the American Indian, 

The staff of Curators has been maintained at the same strength 
as last year except that Mr, H. U. Hall, the Assistant Curator of the 
Section of General Ethnology, entered the military service. 

The Museum was kept open every day during the year and 
53,594 jiersons visited the exhibitions. 

The course of public lectures on Saturday afternoons was con¬ 
tinued until March and was resumed again on the I Oth of November, 
when Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice gave a very' interesting descrip¬ 
tion of his South American explorations. On the same occasion the 
newly installed South American collections assembled by Dr. Farabce 
during his three years' exploration in the Amazon valley were 
opened to Lhe public. These exhibitions were seen and admired on 
that day by one thousand people. During the season of 1916-17 
20,000 people attended the lecture course. 

Teachers ami pupils of the public schools have availed them- 
selves of the Wednesday afternoon lectures which are found by the 
teachers to supplement in a way satisfactory to ; hem the work of 
the schoolroom. 

In April last a special exhibition was arranged, of which the 
memla-rs of the Museum had a private view, and it was kept open to 
the public in its entirety for alioul three weeks. This special exhibi¬ 
tion consisted of s number of Chinese works of art of a kind 
supplementary' to the Museum's collections; it also contained 
a series of European tapestries which were lent by the firm of 
P. W« french & Co. of New York. Three of these tapestries have 
since l>een removed utid seven ot them still remain hanging upon 
the walls of Harrison Hall as a loan. 

riu* Schley H. Coxc Jr. Egyptian Expedition continued its 
work ■hiring the year at Memphis with a short season at Dcndereb. 
The reports received from Mr. Fisher, the Curator of the Egyptian 
Section, who is in charge of this expedition, show that at Memphis 
the expedition has undertaken a very important and highly cred¬ 
itable task of clearing the ruins of the Royal Palace of one of the 
ancient Pharaolis, Its foundations are buried at a depth of from 
eighteen to. twenty feet in the debris, and the ruins of buildings of 
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three later periods stand at different levels above it. As Memphis 
was the capital of Egypt and a city of first importance from its wn f 
earliest times until its latest, it was natural to expect that a royal 
palace at Him place would be a structure of special interest anti 
grandeur. It might t>c expected that discoveries would be made 
during these excavations which would enrich the collections in the 
Egyptian Section of the Museum. The discoveries of the Eckley B. 
Coxe Jr. Expclition have justified these expectations. Although the 
work is necessarily slow owing to the great depth and the great muss 
of material to be removed, we may feel satisfied that the res ul ls 
have repaid, in new collects ms for the Egyptian Section of the 
Museum, the money and labor that have been involved. 

A large number of the objects discovered have been assigned 
by the Cairo authorities to the University Museum. These are 
it present stored in Egypt and '.rill not be shipped until shipping 
is safer. 

Although the present is obviously no time to begin building 
operations, it is proper that we should keep in mind at all times 
the needs of the building and that we should look forward to the 
time when conditions will be more favorable for the development 
of this part of ottr work. In this forward outlook the needs of the 
Egyptian Section are in the foreground. The new collections which 
the expedition now at work in Egypt is securing cannot be kept 
in the rooms ot the Egyptian Section, nor is there any space in 
the present building which will be adequate to lake care of these 
collections and make Hum properly available for the scientific and 
educational uses of the Museum. The only way in which these 
collections can be provided for will tic the construction of a new 
wing for the Egyptian Section. 

Although there has been no official expression on the pan of 
the Board of Managers concerning these needs, I believe that I am 
justified in saying that the members of the Board individually and 
collectively recognize these facts and share the feeling that a new 
wing for the Egyptian Section bearing tine name of the late President 
and constituting a suitable and dignified memorial to hint and his 
work is one of the most important and agreeable tasks of the future. 
It is equally a duty to prosecute with vigor and continuously 
while the opportunity lasts, the assembling or collections so that 
the Egyptian Halls and their contents will together constitute a 
monument not inferior to anything of its kind in this country and 
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one iliai will be in all respects worthy of the name of Mr. Eckley B, 
Coxe, Junior and his work. 

An expedition was sent to China in February in charge of Mr, 
C. W. Bishop, Assistant Curator of the Section of Oriental An, for 
the purpose of proceeding to the ancient capital of Skm-fu, for 
firchselogtcal investigations. After his arrival in China several 
circumstances, including a revolution and floods, prevented Mr. 
Bishop from reaching his objective. In the meantime he reported 
that owing to the increased price of silver his estimates for expenses 
would have to be increased forty per cent. Owing to this unex¬ 
pected increase and owing also to the general financial conditions 
created in this country by the war, it was decided in November to 
recall Mr. Bishop to this country and to withdraw the Chinese 
Expedition for the present from the field. 

Letters have been received from time to time from Mr. Alexander 
Scott Ln India. Mr. Scott, as will be remembered, has been 
employed on special work for the Museum in assembling collections 
of the early art of India. The collections obtained, Which consist of 
many examples of early sculpt are and later metal work, are stored 
in Bombay. Mr, Scott is planning to come to America himself in 
the spring and to bring these collections with him. 

Mr. Louis Shot ridge continued throughout the year his work 
of collecting for the Museum in Southeastern Alaska, Mr. Van 
Valin was sent in June Into the Arctic regions of Northern Alaska 
to make collections among the Eskimo there. He is spending the 
winter at or near Point. Barrow, These two Alaskan expeditious 
have been provided for by the generosity of Mr. John Wan amok er, 
Vice President of the Board of Managers. 

Dr. Stephen Lnngdon, Reader of A cynology at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, wh ", having obtained a leave of absence from Oxford, was 
appointed Curator of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museum lur the year. He was given permission to return to Oxford 
in September. During the year Dr. Langdon catalogued and made 
accessible !or ^'h*liars about 6,000 tablets in the collections obtained 
by the University’s expeditions to Nippur some years ago. In 
addition l<> tills he heljied students and scholars from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, Columbia University, the 
University oi C .Jncagp anti the General Theological Seminary of 
New York to make investigations and studies on their own behalf. 
He also gave instruction to the.se various students and scholars in 
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his own special field. Jn addition to these labors he prepared from 
tablets in the Museum three volumes of texts and translations which 
were published by the ^ luscrnn. He also prepared several articles for 
the Museum Journal dealing with tablets of special interest in the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum. 

The most important single acquisition made during the year 
is the large Chinese sculpture which now stands in Harrison Hall 
opposite the entrance and which bears upon ilie pedestal the name 
of Mr. James B. Ford, the donor. Mr. Ford generously gave all of 
the money to acquire this magnificent piece of sculpture. 

Other gifts of objects have been received from Dr. 11. C, Wood, 
Dr. diaries D. Hart, Col. Joseph U. Crawford, Samuel P. Hanson, 
j. Max well Bulloch, Miss Lydia T. Moms, Miss Alice M. Freeman, 
Miss Florence Sibley, Mrs. J. William White, Mrs. Wes tray Ladd, 
Miss Helen M. Campbell, Mrs. Hampton L. Carson, Miss Frances 

A. Roberts, Miss Elizabet h Lowry. 

The Library of the Museum has received from Mrs. Charles 
Brin ton Coxs the set of Curtis’ Narlh American Indian which was 
the property of the late President, Mr. Ecktey B. Coxc, Jr. The 
Library has also received from Mr. Charles P. Bowditeh a repro¬ 
duction of the MS dictionary of the Quiche Language of Guatemala. 

Loans have been received from Mr, Hiram W. Hixon. Mr. John 

B. Stetson and Mrs. j. Kearslcy Mitchell. 

The purchases made during the year from the general Expedi¬ 
tion and Collection Fund have beer! $31,051, distributed through all 
sections of the Museum. The Section of Oriental An, in addition 
to Mr. Ford’s gift of the line Wei Dynasty statue, has acquired a 
very fine example of an ancient Chinese mg and sixty-six additional 
porcelains from the Morgan collection. The collection of Persian 
art was also increased by some textiles and potteries and 
bronzes. 

The Section of Greek and Roman Art: acquired the fine grave 
stele of the Fourth Century B. C„ together with a number of 
supremely fine examples of painted Greek vases. 

In the American Section acquisitions were made extending 
from Mexico to the Arctic and including a very important collection 
of Mexican jade and gold ornaments, 

'Hie collections in the Babylonian Section and the Section 
of General Ethnology have also been enlarged during the year by 
purchases, while the Library has continued to grow by a careful 
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selection of the standard works which relate directly to the activities 
of the Museum. 

During the year new members were elected as follows. Four 
Fellowship, nineteen Sustaining and one hundred and sixty-two 
Annual. 

fl can bo said without reservation with regard ti ■ the acqui sit ions 
made during the year by gift and by purchase, that these are not 
surpassed in interest or imp! Jrttmce by any former year in the 
Museum a history and are equaled by only one or two. 

We have lost some of our workmen and some of utr trained 
assistants, One of the curators, Mr. II. C. Hall, is in the army 
and live of the workmen atttl office assistants have gi >nc into Govern- 
tnent employ for higher pay. We will not attempt at this lime 
to replace these people, some of whom have received special t mining 
for their posts. Ihuir loss means that th* work will be harder for 
those who remain and also that some of the work will not bo done, 
but we intend to manage in such a way during the coming year 
that the work will bt adequately taken care of and so that the 
collections shall n< -i suffer. 

1 hese loses in the personnel which I have mentioned are a 
dined result of the war, but. everything considered, the Museum has 
fared very well in this respect. 

In other respects also the interests of the Museum are likewise 
directly affected. At the same time that funds front private sources 
are necessarily more restricted, the cost of rrunty of the materials 
needed in the Museum has risen greatly in some instances. In other 
instances these materials cannot be procured at all. The most serious 
example of this kind which we have to contend with is the increased 
cost of exhibition cases. This has been so marked that during the 
List year wc have had no new cases at all, although these were much 
needed in the installation of the new collections. 

A fourth condition which conics into the closest possible relation 
with our work is the great scarcity and increased cost of all good 
works of art of every kind from all parts of the world. The objects 
in which the Museum is interested afforded by the markets of the 
world since the war l»egan have l>cen very much less in minder than 
in the yesire Immediately preceding. During the Last three and a 
half vLvtrs tin? prices all such objects have risen in a striking 
maimer. The few things that have changed hands in the sales in 
uropc during this past summer have fetched higher prices than had 
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over been fetched before. This, of course, is exactly the condition 
that might have been anticipated as a result nf the war, although it 
is exactly the reverse of wbat most Museums expected. 

Whatever may be the difficulties, it is not the purpose of the 
University Museum to relax its efforts during these times, but rather 
to increase its exertions on behalf of the interests that are represented 
in its activities. There never has 1 veen a time when the value and 
usefulness of the Museum and its work have been more apparent 
than today. While the larger and necessary tasks for which the 
Government of the country is responsible and in which everybody 
shares, are being carried forward towards a successful conclusion, 
the Museum will continue to do its part on behalf of education and 
the public welfare. It will continue to provide, among other tilings, 
the best and most effective form of relaxation from the strain to 
which everyone will be subjected in the months and years that lie 
in the foreground of our experience. 

G. B. Gordon, 

Director. 
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GIFTS 


J. Maxwell Bullock 

Native drum from Tiaytl 
Miss He lex B Campbell 

Two decninted calabashes from Brazil 
Hampton L. Carson 

Pointed tapa dtiUi from Samoa 
Mbs* tLiiTFTOK L. Carson 

E Lack foot Indian skin dresser 
Joseph Try Csawpoeo 
Suit of Japanese armor 
Miss Alice M, Freeman 
Greek vase 
Greek figurin': 

Sastoel P Hanson 

Two hammocks from the West Co:lit of Africa 
CHARLf a D HARI 

Suit of Japanese armor 
Curved dragon from Chinn 
Peking Gazette 
Alfred Hendrickson 

Stone use from New jersey 
Mrs. Westrat La no 

Fifty-nine Indian baskets 
Miss Elizabeth 3 , Lowry 
A Soudanese leaded dress 
M iss Ltdia T. Morris 

Eleven pieces of Russian enamel work 
One piece of Roman glass 
Miss Elizabeth C. Rouekts 

Feather robe from South America 
Miss Florence 5mu;v 

Egyptian amulets aiul scarabs 
Mrs. J William White 
American potter;’ 

Italian pottery 
Mummified cat from Egypt 
LJoratio C, Wood 

Pair of JaTmnese swords 
Throe ctfuudogical spccimefis 
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LOANS 

Miss Bkatrue Fux 

Gold fjfjiRTTu iH from CLuriqm.- 
Msss Emmeloje Goodman 
Amenran Indian collection 
Hiram W Hixqk 
M exican oolkctioit 
Mbs John Keahslkv Mitcjceu 
fSleek vases 
John tJ. Stetsos 
M ummified Instil 
Decorated shrrt of hark 
Feather henddres 

Native spear and other implements from Ecuador 


GIFTS TO LIBRARY 

CMAPJUE& I\ BoWTjITCH 

Photostat TpyfTHJuotiotLOL QttirfK’Sp^msh and SpsiusMJuichc dictionary 
Mp.% Charles Rmstgn Ccxe 

Set of Curtis North American Indian in eleven volumes of text and eleven 
folios of plates 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 3ft. 1917 
Receipts 


Balance, June 30, WI6., 

Annual Dues: 

Annual MrmhtTs . 

Fdluwshiji Members.. 

Sustaining Members. 

Gifts; 

Ivx| edition and OoBccticm Fund, 

China Expedition Fund,. 

Egyptian Expedition Fund 
General Purposes,, 

Sales: 

Publications. .... 

Cases,,,. ... , , 

Slides, Photos, Casts, Rentids and Re¬ 
funds 

Income from Invested Funds: 

Pepper Hall Enrfd imftit Fund. . . 

tietiL-rfd Fund . . 

Endowment Fund. 

Louts A- Dultring Fund, 

StTiranerville Collection Fund,. 

Lucy Wharton Drexe) Medal Fund, .., 
Lucy Wharton Dtexd Museum Cast 

Fund ►. , *. . - - 

Frauds C. Macauley Fund. 

Carl EdelUdtn Excavation Fund 


Interest on Bank Balances.,, 


. . $10,476 % 

$ 5,250 00 
2,700 00 
1.350 00 

$ 9,260 00 

$ 1 + 5.073 21 
6,000 00 
15,236 02 
60 , 015 00 

- 226,324 23 

$872 19 
+00 00 

171 03 

1,443 22 

$2,331 49 
SSI 75 
749 SO 
10,263 84 
1,027 04 
94 12 

929 63 
232 41 
47 L5 


16,557 23 
228 31 

■- 253.832 99 


$264,309 95 
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EspE.\TfIT<KBS 


General Fund: 


Salaries. . 

Ku Ppli w and expends. 
Lecture? 

Printing publications 
Bciok£ . .. 

Equipment. 

Expedition and Collection Fund 
Amazon Expedition Fun-1 
China Expedition Fund 
Egyptian Exf»ditton Fund 
Guatemalan Expedition Fund 
Carl Eddheim Excavation Fund 

Cash Balances, June SO, 19 !? 


$ 40,642 It 
14,267 32 
1,438 40 
9,530 55 
396 30 
4,550 91 

- $70,845 6+ 

155,325 46 
1,298 41 
2,166 89 
16,000 00 
477 00 
180 04 

—-- $246,293 4-1 

$11 11 
100 00 
3.833 11 
43 00 
51 47 
806 87 
1,853 52 
46 07 
1,144 36 
10,890 98 


Prize Easily Fund 

Expedition and Collection Fund 

China Expedition Fund 

Guatemalan Expedition Fund 

Carl Kddheim Excavation Fund 

Lucy Wharton T>rt;xt‘l Medal Fund 

Lury Wharton Drcxd Museum Cast Fund 

Peppe r Statue Fund 

Francis C. Macau lei Fund 

General Fund 


$lK t 78t) 49 

Egyptian Expedition Fund. Defied 763 98 

- 18.010 51 


$264,309 95 
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GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


PROM JULY L 1916. TO JUNE 30. 1917 


Expedition and CoUection Fund: 

Ttenugh the Treasurer of the University <A Pennsylvania 
Chinn Expediti* n Fund 

Through the Treasurer of the University of Pennsylvania 


Egyptian Expedition Fund; 

Eckley B. Coxe. Jr SS 6 02 

Estate of Ecldcy B. (iKi:, Jr 15,000 00 


Geneml Purposes 

Through the Treasurer 'rf tire University of Pennsyl* 

vniib *11,500 00 

Ecklcy B Coxe. Jr S.750 00 

Estate of Eck ley li. Coxe. Jr. 26.250 00 

Anonymous, in memory of tin; Into Eddey B. 

Cute. Jr 1.000 00 

C ity of Pfii ladelphiii Ap| m >J «ia lion 12,500 00 

Mrs. Joseph H. Bovaitd. . 10 00 

Smmid A. Crozer 5 00 


$145,073 21 
6,000 00 


l5.J3ti 02 


60,015 OfJ 


* 226 , 32-1 23 


WL H. HiTT, jlu 

Treasurer 


We hereby certify that we have audited the accounts of the University Museum 
for the year ended JtHh June. 1917. and found them to be correct, and tlmt the 
foregoing report of the Treasurer rs in agreement frith the books of account 

LVBKAXD. ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 

Certified Public Accountants, 


23 d October, I 9 J 7 
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GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM THROUGH THE 
TREASURER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PROM JULY 1. 1916. TO JUNE 30, 1917 

Atiktast Us edition Pdno: 

pjfe George G... .... $$,000 00 

UstVSRSJlTr Ml bK! AT Ext'EDITJOX ANO COLUtCTlON Fl.fJP; 

Anonymous __ , .. . . $250 00 

Allen’ W ill in m F. 100 OO 

Battles, Frank. 100 00 

Bdfidd,T.§tfn,. 1.000 oo 

thruson. G. S,. Jr, , .. 100 00 

Blandutnl, Miss Harriet . %OOG 00 

Bntmdl, Uenrj* H. 2,000 00 

Bower, William H... 7,500 OO 

fkiniliaiTt, George. Jr . 1.000 00 

Campbell, Milton,. , 500 00 

Custnor, Samuel, Jr . 500 00 

Clark, E. W . 3,000 00 

Clark, Percy H. 500 00 

Collins. Henry H 500 00 

Colton, S. W„ Jr 7.500 00 

Daniel, Charles A. 500 00 

Dannenhauni, Mnrris 100 00 

Doran, Joseph 1 250 00 

Dneer. William F... ... 250 OO 

Ford. James D ... 50,000 00 

Ftiguet. Howard, 1.000 00 

Garrett, Mrs. Walter 1,000 00 

Gibson. Mis Mary K., 5,000 00 

Grnmc, Dr. William H. 1,000 00 

Gribbd, John . 250 00 

Gucker, Frank T . 250 OO 

Halstead. David. .. .. 250 00 

Harrison. Charles C. . . 10,000 00 

Harrison, Charles C.. jr„ & Co, , , 750 00 

Hatfield, Hetty Reed... ... .,, 1,000 00 

Henry, Mrs. Charles W 5,000 00 

Hexing, Walter E, . . 500 00 

Hunter. T, Cotnly., .. ,.. . .. .... 500 00 

Jeancs. Isaac W. 500 00 

Jenkins, Charles F. --- ... 250 00 

Kerr. Samuel T.. . . ... .. 500 00 

Kclm Simon I.,,.. . .. 500 00 

m 













rut: mi. sei m journal 

Lewis, Henry ,, $250 Cfl 

LipjdflC&tL J. Bertram .. 125 mi 

f-.tt, Samite I D. and Jacob 1) 500 00 

Ludington, Clirirli-i li. 500 00 

McCahan. W, J. . 2,000 00 

MeFadden. George i t 1.000 00 

McNedy, George H —, ,,,, . 250 00 

Madeira, Louis C- . . L00 00 

Madeira. Perry C, ,, . 250 iHJ 

Meins. Ridum! Wain , 250 00 

Mohr, James N.. . 250 W 

Moon;, iicnry D .,. 1*000 00 

Mulford, Spencer K .. . _ 250 00 

Newbold, John S, 500 00 

Peterson, Arthur , 5.000 00 

Pierson, Walter. . 25 0 00 

Pntts, William M . . 1,000 oo 

Presses', Theodore ... 250 00 

Riley, Lems A 250 00 

RoliwrU, Miss Prances A I 000 00 

Schmidt, Bdiwttd A... 50000 

Sncllenlmrp, Samuel 500 00 

Stcigerwiift. William H . , 500 00 

Stembcrfirr, Samuel ,, JOO 00 

Stewart, Ralph C ... . ... 500 00 

Stewart, Dr, Thomas 8, ,, . , , . 250 00 

Townsend. J Barton.. 250 00 

Turner, Mrs. Charles P. 1,000 00 

WalUtti, Estate of Charles deceased. . 250 00 

Wamunukcr, John 4.450 OO 

Windrim, John T .« 1,000 00 

Wood. Mrs, Alan, Jr 1,000 OO 

Woodward, Mrs. Georgi 4JI00 00 

Wurts-JDundas, Ralph. ... 230 011 

- $123,425 00 
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MEMBERSHIP RULES 


There arc- four classes of membership in the Museum. 
Fellows for Life, who contribute. .. SX,00O 

f'KU.oirVsmr Members, who pay an annual con¬ 


tribution of. . I GO 

Sustain fxc; Memuek*. who pay an annual com ribu- 
tjofi oi. ■' ... ...... 25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution 

of. . ... 10 


AD classes uf members are entitled to the following privileges. 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; reserved scats at the lectures given for members in the 
Museum Auditorium; the Museum Journal; copies of all guides 
and huntlltooks published by the Museum and free use of the Library. 
In addition to the privileges to which nil classes of memlx-rs are 
entitled, Sustaining Members and Fellows receive, upon request, 
copies of all books published by the Museum. 

Fellow for Lira 
Coue, Mrs, Lk'kk'y 33. 


Fulluwkxu’ Mfjibers 


Bod it it, Sumud T. 
Cddwcll, James Env-tt 
Carson. Hampton L. 

Child. Charles S. 

Chirk, Edward Walter 
CuIIuk. Henry If. 

Coxl\ Mr. ClmritA lirinton 
Curtis, Cyrus H, K 
Doran. Joseph 1. 

Harrison, diaries Cisstis 
Harrison, George L, t Jr 
Holme. William E. 

Hermy, Walter E. 

Jeaiu*. Joseph V. 


Kotin, Simon 1 . 

Madeira, Louis C. 
Newbohl. Clement B 
Norris, George IV. 

Bill], J Rodman 
Peterson, Arthur 
Potts, William M, 

Rea, Sj until '1 

Schmidt. Mrs, Edward A. 
Sheafer, Arthur W. 

Sheafcr, Henry 
Stetson, John B., Jr 
Williams, Ellis D. 
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Battles, Frank 

Lire Members 

McXeely Rot-eri K. 

Bryant* Beni y G. 

Sharpe, Miss Siillie 

Colkei. C, Howard 

Smyth, Carroll 

HimtJngdtrn. Amber M 

Yu jBXt GfMT^e. Jr. 

Ashbrouk, William S. 

SrSTAJNISr. M fill HER 5 

McFadden, George 

Avery. Samuel P. 

Mcllhemw* Francis S. 

Bancroft. William P. 

McKtiehan Charles L- 

Barrus, John Hampton 

Madarlane. C. W. 

Rams*, \Y. If, 

MasibauuK jTtles E. 

Benson R. Dak 

MotcalE, Mrs. Orlando 

Bonnes, James B. 

Mitchell, J. Kc-nraky 

CadivalarkT, John 

Montgomery, W. W.. Jr. 

Cadwalader, Mis. John 

Morgan. Joint B 

< 'ndwalader, Miss Sophia 

Patterson, Prank T. 

Homier, William H. 

Phillips, George Brinton 

Elkins, George \V. Jr. 

Poth, H. A. 

[ r rne Library of Philadelphia 

Rriwle, Mrs William Brooke 

Frilsthc, Mrs, John 

Roberts, Oven J. 

Gatchel, H. A. 

Robinette, Edward B. 

Gates i Thomas S. 

Rcsongarteti, George D. 

Gibran, Miss Man' K. 

Rosengarten, Joseph G. 

Harris, Mrs. Mary Powers 

Rowland, Mrs. Edwait! K- 

Harnson, Charles C., Jr 

Sayce, A. H. 

Harrison. Harr;' W- 

Scull, E, Marshall 

Hatfield* Henry Reed 

Sewall, Arthur W. 

llonur. Samuel, Jr. 

Siufalcr, Miss Ciirolitte S. 

Hutton. Charles L. 

Smith, Mrs. C, Morton 

lugtfsoll. Charles Edward 

Stewimkm. Emtyn L. 

Joue. J. Levering 

Sullivan, John J. 

Justkv, George I- 

WamirnakiT, John 

Keuerlinus, J. 1. 

Wisecarvcr, T. J. 

Latighlin. Henry A. 

Wood. Clorseut B. 

Lavino. Edward J 

Wood. Edward F. R. 

LenKiine, Louii R. 

Wood. Mrs, Graham e 

Lewis Theodora J 

Ziegler S. Lewis 

Lloyd. Horatio G, 



AnNI'AL AlKilPFkf- 


Abbott Miss Gertrude 
Adger, Miss WBlion 
Adler Cyrus 
Alexander. Mrs. Rol«rt 


A pel, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Arnett William W 
Anbury, Charles W 
Atlee. E. I 
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Austin. Richard L. 

Ayer, F. W. 

Baik-y, George, Jr, 

BaBey, Joseph T. 

Baird, Charles 0- 
Baird, John E, 

Bald i, Edwin S. 

Banks. George W. 

Uardiiy, A. Charles 
Barnes, Miss Anne Hampton 
Bamhursi. Washington 
Barrie, George 
Battles, Mrs, Flank 
Battles, Mrs H. II. 

Bayard, James W 
Beeber, Dimncr 
Beckman, Gerard 
Belfidd, T. Broom 
BfclfkM, Mrs. T. Broom 
Bdiield. T. Dun 
Bdl. Miss Emily 
Bell, Miss Latint 
Bement, Clarence S. 

Beninit, William F. 

Her) son. Gustavos S„ Jr. 
Bickley, Mrs Frederick K. 
Biddle. Mrs. Arthur 
Riddle. Miss Christine W. 

Biddle. Clement 
Biddle, Craig 
Biddle. Miss Emily W. 
Biddle, W. Lyman 
Bigelow, W. S. 

Blimey, Mbs Julia II. 

Rianm, John S, 

Blair, Andrew A 
Blair. Mrs. Andrew A 
Blight. E. Sj'MEmeer 
Boggs, H. Alford 
Bone, Charles L.. Jr 
Bowditch. Chark*? P. 
Brsdway, William 
Brazier. Miss E. Josephine 
Brazier, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Brengtc. Henry G. 

Brin ton, Joseph Hill 
Brinton. Mrs. Joseph P, 


Brin ton, RJcliarti B, 

Brinton, Mrs. Sarah M 
Brock, Joseph Spencer 
Bnmiley, John H. 

Bromley, Joseph IT. 

Brooke, Robert E. 
llirwr, Charles I.. 

Brown, James Crosby 
Brown. John A,. Jr. 

Brown, Mtss Martha M. 
Brown. Rejmolds D. 

Brown, William Findlay 
Buckley, Miss Mary Swift 
Uuckndl, Mrs, Wiftiam 
Bund nun. George, Jr, 
Burnham. Mbs Mary A, 
Bumham. William 
Burr, Charles W. 

Burr, Edward Tl. 

Burl, Mrs. Arthur A 
StiAdi, Henry E. 

Cudwakubr, John. Jr. 
Cadw&lader, Mbs Mary’ Helen 
Caldwell, Mbs Florence F. 
Campbell, John M, 

Campbell. Mrs. Mason 
timer, Harrison K. 

Carj>cnter, Haney N. 

Carr. John H. 

Camrth, John G. 

Carson, Mbs Anne C. 

Carter, John E, 

Carter. John H- McQ. 

Cassa.il., Mrs. A. J. 

Castner, Samuel, Jr, 

Can titer, Samuel J. 

Chambers, Frauds T 
Cliiindlt!r 1 Percy M. 

Chandler. T P 
Chapman, $, Hudson 
Chew. Mies Elizabeth 
Clapp, Mrs* B. Frank 
Clark, Mts, C Howard. Jr. 
Clark, Clarence M. 

Clark. Mrs. Edward Walter 
Clark, Joseph S, 

Clark, William H, 
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Clarke, Cl Kirk's II. 

Clift. William M, 

Clothbr, Isaac If, 

Coates, Edward II. 

Coates, WtUiam M 
Cohen, Charles .J, 

Coleman, Miss Farmv B. 
Coles, Mtb. Edward 
Coles. Mbs Mary 
Colfcll, Mrs. R. McM. 
Colkut, G. Hamilton 
Cello: L, Mbs Mary W, 
Colladay, Mrs, Tfitodofia F. 
Collfiu, Alfred M 
Colton, S. W„ jr. 

Oitnegys; Mbs Clara 
Converse, Mis John W. 
Cooke. Mrs; Morris L, 
Corites, Mrs. S. Fisher 
Cowan. Mis. C. Lloyd, Jr, 
Cow jxrth wail, Charles T 
Coxe, Henry B. 

Cose, Mrs. Henrj B. 
Cramp. Theodora W. 
Cramp, Wfdter S, 

Crane, Mrs, Thcnm I. 
Crawford, Joseph Uiy 
Creswdl, Charlie T. 
Cromwell, J. JI. R- 
Cnnctun, Mis- John G, 
Cunningham, Frauds A 
Currie. Mrs. C. George 
Dager, Howard J. 

Dulmui, Judson 
Dana. Mrs, Charles E. 
Dads, Mrs. Htam' C. 

Day. Frank Miles 
f h aver, John B 
Ddser* Georgy F. 
tie SditmniU, Gijurgu E. 
dv Turds, Miss Ethd E 
Devlin, Thomas 
Dickey, John, Jr 
Dinkey. Alva C, 

Disiton. Albert H. 

Disstoti, Hamilton 
Disstou, Jacob S. 


Donaldson. Henry H. 

Dreifus. Jacob S. 

Dread, A. J. 

Dread, Mrs. George W, Childs 
Drttdi him K 
Din in. C. B. 

Dunn, Rolicri M. 
du Pont Mrs. Henry B, 
Eamshaw, Georgy E-, Jr 
Eckert. Mrs, Samuel 
Edmunds, Uoury R. 

Ellis, William S. 

English, Mry Chancellor C. 
Evans, Alien 
Evans. 5. Wilson 
Evans. William 
Evelmid, Samuel S. 

Eyre, Wilson, Jr, 

Fahnestock. JaniLS F. 

Farina, Pasqualt? 

Parr, Mrs. William W. 

Fenton, Hector T. 

PogUSon, William C. 

Pish, David 
Fisher, Miss Edith T. 

Fisher. Mrs KllicotL 
Fisher, James Logan 
Flagg. Stanley G., jr, 

Fleisher, Benjamin W. 

Fletcher, James W. 

Folwdl, Mis Nathan T, 

Foss, E. X 
Fmitke.j Rutjerts 
Puuike, Walter L. 

Pox, Mm. Charles W. 

Fox, Miss Hannah 
Fox. Mrs L. Webster 
Franeine, Albert P. 

Francis. Isaac Hathaway 
Frasier W W. 

Fmrier. Mrs. W. W„ Jr. 
Freeman. Miss Alice M. 
Freeman, Mrs. George M. 
Frdhofcr. Charles 
French. Hairy B. 

FritJ!, Humce H. 

Gerry. Frederick R 
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Gcrsitcy-, William 
Gest. John Marshall 
Gest, William P 
Ge.tr., John 
Gh 4 ; . Mre A- T. 

Gillespie, Mis* Kate H. 
Gordon, James Gay 
Graham. Howard Jv 
Grander. Alfred IT. 

Grayson. Charles. P, 

Graven, Nelson Z, 

Grillw-I, Jolrn 
Griesl, Mis, Thomas H 
Griffith, Wam n G 
GrLseom, Mr?. Reiman E. 
Griswold. Mrs, Frank T. 
Grove. Henry S. 

Gwttiti, Mrs. John 
Hamer, j. IV, 
l lam ill, S. McG 
Hare, Mrs. Horace Binney 
Harrison, Mrs Alfred C 
Harrison. Mrs. George L.. Jr. 
Harrison, Mrs. John 
Hamson, Thrmtas S 
Hortshonir. Edward Y. 
ilun't)', Miss Marion L. 
Haslam, Miss Elizabeth 
Hayward, Mrs Nathan 
Ht-bard. Daniel L. 
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